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“1 /HOTEL METROPOLE 


LONDON. 


HIS MAGNIFICENT HOTEL, situated in NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, very central 
position, affords Residents every Convenience and Comfort. In addition to a large number of Single and Double Bed- 
Rooms there are Elegant Suites of Private Apartments, and Magnificent Public Rooms. 
CHARGES MODERATE. 


Telegraphic Address—‘METROPOLE, LONDON.’ 


SINGER'S 









CAUTION. 
TO AVOID DECEPTION buy 
no Machine unless the 









LARGEST SALE 











THROUGHOUT 
Company’s Trade Name, 
THE WORLD. “SINGER,” is printed 
PRICE SEWING upon the arm. 
7m paces THE SINGER 
FOUR GUINEA S MANUFACTURING CO., 
AIN " MAG 4 N ES 39 FOSTER LANE, 
s of 10% Discount for Cash. 8 LONDON, E.C. 
the 
ds, <= —=— = SS — ee 
. INSURANCE as an INVESTMENT. 
on, £116,000 PAID BY A LEADING MERCHANT FOR AN INVESTMENT POLICY IN 
~" THE LARGEST LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY IN THE WORLD, 


; The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York. 


SEND FOR COPY OF NEW PROSPECTUS. 
™ Bankers-THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 
ty; Leading Bankers and Merchants are availing themselves of the Investment advantages of the Company’s Endowment Policy with Life Option. 


The Company has returned to Policy Holders £60,000,000. In Cash Bonuses alone it has paid over £16,000,000. 
Funds in hand exceed £28,400,000. Annual Income exceeds £6,400,000. 


Head Office for the United Kingdom ; 17 and 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.—D, C. HALDEMAN, Genera! Manager. 
EDINBURGH BRANCH: 104 George Street. GLASGOW BRANCH: Central Chambers, 109 Hope Street. 

















> | |ROBERT M‘DOWELL & SONS’ | 


SHORTBREAD, PITCAITHLY BANNOCKS, 
PETTICOAT TAILS SHORTBREAD, ann SCOTCH CAKES. 











: 60 GEORGE STREET, 19 FREDERICK STREET, & 1 WEMYSS PLACE, EDINBURGH, 


EDINBURGH: 9 THISTLE STREET. . 
LONDON: 115 FLEET STREET. Ki 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S LIST. 


Now Ready. Price Half-a-Crown. 


THE FORUM. 


CONTENTS FOR JULY. 
Formative Influences. By Prorressox TYNDALL. 
A Short Study of Hamlet. By J. E. Murpocn. 
Obstacles to Civil Service Reform. By WacrTer Ferriss. 
The Wages System. By Dr. Lyman Apnort. 
A Defence of the Veto Power. By EpwarnC. Mason. 
The Art of Gerrymandering. By Wavrer Hamm. 
Modern Eclipse Problems. By Pror. Davip Topp. 
Perplexities that Canada would Bring. By A. R. Carman. 
The Newspaper of the Future. By Noan Brooks. 
Gunpowder and its Successors. By ComMANpER BARBER. 
The Newer West. By Ricnarp J. Hinton. 
NOTICE.— This famous American Review can now be obtained regularly, 
about the 15th of each month, through all Booksellers, Libraries, and 


Bookstalis. 
The Modern Malady; or, Sufferers from ‘ Nerves.’ By CyrIL 
3ENNETT, Author of ‘The Massage Case,’ etc. With an Introduction by 


HERBERT Tipsits, M.D., F.R.C.P. 1 vol. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘Common sense speaks from every page.’—.Wanchester Examiner. 
My Wifa’s Politics. By Horace Hurcuinson. An amusing 
Story for the Holidays. Price One Shilling. At all Booksellers and Railway 
300kstalls. 
* No one will take up the story without heartily enjoying it.'—Scotsman. 


Prof. Eggleston’s Histories of the United States. 
1. THE HOUSEHOLD HISTORY. Royal 8vo, 12s. 
2. THE SCHOOL HISTORY. Square 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
3. THE CHILD'S HISTORY. 4s. 6d. 
These volumes contain hundreds of finely worked illustrations and maps, and 
form a series of unrivalled beauty on the subject of which they treat. 

The Best Elizabethan Plays, comprising ‘The Jew of 
Malta,’ ‘The Alchemist,’ ‘ Philaster,’ ‘The Two Noble Kinsmen,’ and ‘The 
Duchess of Malfi.. Edited by W. R. TuHayver. Large crown 8vo, 612 
pages, 7s. 6d. 

‘A useful edition, slightly expurgated.’—7smes. 
Tacitus._Annals. Books I.—VI. Edited, in the College 


Series of Latin Authors, by the late Proressor ALLEN. xl. —486 pages, cloth, 
7s 6d. [Now Ready. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 18 Warwick Square, 
Paternoster Row, £.C. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


ROBERT C. LESLIE. 

OLD SEA WINGS, WAYS, AND WORDS, in the 
Days of Oak and Hemp. By Rogpert C. Lesig, Author of 
‘Life Aboard a British Privateer,’ ‘A Sea-Painter’s Log,’ etc. 
With 135 Illustrations by the Author. Demy 8vo. 14s. [Zh7s day. 











E. E. OLIVER. 

ACROSS THE BORDER; or, Pathan and Biloch. 
By E. E. OLIver, Under-Secretary to the Public Works Depart- 
ment, Punjaub. With numerous illustrations by J. L. Kip.inc, 
C.I.E. Demy 8vo. 14s. 

‘There are not, perhaps, many people in this country who take in the abstract a 
very active interest in the North-West Frontier of India; but the number would 
certainly be increased if all books dealing with the subject were as lively and 
entertaining as Mr. E. E. Oliver’s.'-—7imes. 


CHARLES DICKENS AND WILKIE COLLINS. 

THE LAZY TOUR OF TWO IDLE APPREN. 
TICES; NO THOROUGHFARE; THE PERILS OF 
CERTAIN ENGLISH PRISONERS. By CHARLES DICKENS 
and WILKIE CoLLINs. Crown 8vo, With Illustrations. 5s. 

** These Stories are now reprinted in complete form for the first time. 


J. A. SYMONDS. 
ESSAYS, SPECULATIVE AND SUGGESTIVE. 


By JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDs. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 18s. 
‘A noteworthy, and should prove an attractive book. ... Mr. Symonds is a 
writer of assured and deserved popularity... . ¢ Always suggestive, plausible, and 
ingenious.’ — 7imes. 


DR. WM. JUNKER. 
TRAVELS IN AFRICA. By Dr. WM. JuNKER. With 


38 Full-page Plates and 125 Illustrations in the Text. Translated 
from the German by PROFESSOR KEANE. Demy 8vo. 21s. 
‘Dr. Junker has made a distinguished name as an indefatigable African traveller. 
. . « The story of his travels is rich in varied interest, and is a valuable contribution 
to our fast-increasing store of African knowledge.'—Daily Telegraph. 


W. 8S. LILLY. 
ON RIGHT AND WRONG. By W. S. LILLy, Author of 


‘A Century of Revolution.’ Demy 8vo. 12s. 

‘It is not an exaggeration to say that Mr. Lilly has produced the most practically 
valuable contribution to ethnical science which has appeared in this country for 
many years.’'—Manchester Examiner. 

* We think it is hardly saying too much in calling this a noble book.’—.Sfectator. 





LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, Limited. 
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NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


PAUL NUGENT, 
MATERIALIST. 
A NOVEL. 


BY 


HELEN F. HETHERINGTON (‘ Gullifer’) 
AND 


Rev. H. DARWIN BURTON. 


GRIFFITH, FARRAN, OKEDEN & WELSH, LONDON. 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 


MISS SELBY’S SUCCESSFUL NOVEL. 


In 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth. 


IN THE SUNLIGHT. 


By ANGELICA M. SELBY, Author of ‘On Duty.’ 

***In the Sunlight” is well written, with an easy flow of language, some humour 
plenty of romance, and an infusion of melodramatic intensity.'—A thene@um. "** 

* This novel is remarkable for its vigorous writing and powerful interest. There 
is a freshness, smoothness, and tenderness about the story which are rarely met 
with.’— Vewcastle Chronicle. 

***In the Sunlight” is decidedly a good novel ; its language is easy, pleasant, and 
epigrammati tory which, though it possesses an interesting and well-constructed 
plot, is not a mere story, but a clever study of life and character.'—Manchester 
Examiner. 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., Bedford Street, Strand. 


IN THE Press : PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


MODERN MEN 


REPRINTED FROM 


THE SCOTS OBSERVER. 


W. T. STEAD. 
THOMAS KEITH. 
SARASATE. 


A. J. BALFouR. 

C. S. PARNELL. 
LEWIS MorRIS. 

A. C. SWINBURNE. LoRD WOLSELEY. 
C. H. SPURGEON. W. G. GRACE. 
AUGUSTUS HARRIS. 

JAMES M‘NEILL WHISTLER. 


Justice HAWKINS. 
Sir G. O. TREVELYAN,. 
Sir F. LEIGHTON. Sir W. V. HARcourT. 
PRINCE BISMARCK. ZOLA. 

W. E. GLADSTONE. GEORGE MEREDITH. 


LONDON: EDWARD ARNOLD. 





NEW REALISTIC NOVEL. BY EUGENE STRACEY. 


Just out, picture boards, 2s. ; cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


HIDDEN IN THE LIGHT. 


By EUGENE STRACEY. 
DIGBY & LONG, 18 Bovuverie St., Fieet St., E.C. 


First Edition of 50,000. 
THE LUMLEY WOOD MYSTERY. 
By G. A. LETHBRIDGE BANBURY. 


THE LUMLEY WOOD MYSTERY. 
PrIcE ONE SHILLING. 


THE LUMLEY WOOD MYSTERY. 


With Full-page and other Illustrations on plate paper 
by J. BERNARD PARTRIDGE, 





London: HUTCHINSON & Co., 25 Paternoster Square 
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FIVE per CENT. DEBENTURES. 


THE ANGLO-AUSTRALIAN INVESTMENT, FINANCE, 
and LAND COMPANY, Limited (of SYDNEY). 


Incorporated October 1880. 
London Office—31 Lomparp STREET, E.C. 
Capital (all subscribed), £500,000. Paid up, £115,924. Uncalled, £384,076. 
Reserve Fund, £60,000. 
ISSUE of £200,000 £5 per CENT. DEBENTURES at par. 
Local Board. 
‘2 SIR ROPER LETHBRIDGE, K.C.LE., M.P., Chairman. 
The Right Hon, Lord Basing. | J. Henniker Heaton, Esq., M.P. 
Bankers. 
The London and County Banking Company, Limited. 
This Company is now offering 5 per cent. Registered Debentures of £100 each 
and upwards at par, interest payable half-yearly, on 1st January and 1st July, by 
Coupons attached to the Debentures. 
The Debentures are secured by the unpaid nang (£384,076), and by the general 
assets of the Company, amounting to over £900,000 


Full information on application to 
CC GEORGE HARDIE, London Manager. 
FOUR AND A H. 1LF PER CENT DEBENTURES 


THE BRITISH CANADIAN LOAN AND INVESTMENT 
COMPANY, Limited. 


INCORPORATED BY AcT OF DoMINION PARLIAMENT. 


‘ = 





SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, . 6) ae eee 
DUS rr 66,249 
RESERVE FUND, ya et 14,383 


A. H. CAMPB ELL, Esq., Toronto, President. 
- The Company receives Loans ‘of £20 and upwards on Debenture. 
For 3 years at 4 percent. For 5 years and upwards 44 per cent. 
SCOTT MONCRIEFF & TRAIL, W.S., Agents, 
17 Duke STREET, EDINBURGH. 


43, 42, 5 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE TRUST AND LOAN COMPANY 


OF 


CHINA, JAPAN, AND THE STRAITS, Limited. 


. CapiTaL FuLty SUBSCRIBED, $1,000,000 0 Oo 
CapiTaL Paip Up, . . ; . ‘ ‘ 126,068 15 o 
RESERVE Funp in HANp, OVER : . . . 40,000 0 © 
i UNCALLED CaPITAL, ; ‘ ' , : 873,931 5 © 
1 liens of Directors. 


Wa. Keswick, Chairman (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.). 
ADOLF VON ANDRE (Messrs. André, Mendel & Co.). 
EGBerT Iveson (Messrs. Iveson & Co.). 
Davip M‘LEan (Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank). 
S. Wy.iys Pomeroy (Messrs. Russell & Co.). 
F. D. Sassoon (late Messrs. David Sassoon, Sons & Co.). 
H. D. Stewart (Messrs. Stewart, Thomson & Co.). 
Cuas. H. CampBEtt, Secretary. 
Head Office—31 LOMBARD STREET, Lonpvon, E.C 


DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards are received by the Subscribers on behalf of the 

Company, at the —— rates :— 
per cent. for One Year. 
: m for Three or Four Years. 
‘ for Five Years or over. 

No Debentures will be issued. 

Interest paid half-yearly, on 30th June and 3xst December, by draft on London, 
cashed free anywhere. 

For Forms of Application, and any further information, apply to the Offices of 


the Company ; or to 
MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S. 
11 SouTH CHARLOTTE STREET, 
EDINBURGH, January 1890. 


REALISATION AND DEBENTURE CORPORATION OF 
SCOTLAND, Limited. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL . £505,000 
Directors. 

GrorGe AULDJo JAMIESON, Esq., C.A., Chairman. 

Joun M. Craspie, Esq., Merchant, Leith. 

James D. Lawnrig, Esq., Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 

Joun M. M‘Canpuisu, Esq., W.S. and Actuary, Edinburgh 

Ihe Hon. Francis J. Moncreirr, C.A., Edinburgh. 

A. R. C. Pitman, Esq., W.S., Edinburgh. 

NATHANIEL SPENS, Esq., C.A., Glasgow. 

Joun WarrACk, Esq., Shipowner, Leith. 

Manager—E. A. Davipvson. Secretary—W™m. B. DuNLop. 

Accountant -Joun Scorr Tair, C.A., of Chiene & Tait, C.A. 


REALISATION DEPARTMENT. 


ASSETS of Bankrupt and Insolvent Estates—of Companies in Liquidation—and 
CLAIMS by CREDITORS in Bankruptcies and Liquidations PURCHASED. 
ADVANCES made on the Security of such Assets. 


DEBENTURE DEPARTMENT. 


The Corporation is prepared to GUARANTEE, SUBSCRIBE for, or undertake 
the ISSUE of Desenrures, DeseENTURE STOCK, or SHARES OF PUBLIC 
Companies, &c., and to act as TRUSTEES for Debenture Holders ; also 

To PURCHASE or make ADVANCES on Security of these Obligations. 

OG. ‘es—22 ST. ANDRE W SQUARE, E DINBURGH. 


BONUS YEAR 18 90—EST. ABLISHED 1839. 


ENCLISH AND SCOTTISH LAW LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION. 


Cras Pap, £2,750,000. Funps, £1,615,000. 
ECONOMICAL RATES and Non-ForFEITuRE PRIVILEGES. 
NINE-TENTHS OF PROFITS belong to the Assured. 
Policies effected during 1890 on the Participating Scale will be entitled to 
BONUS at Christmas 1890. 

ANNUITIES granted on favourable Terms. LOANS. 

120 Princes Street, Edinburgh—WM. SMITH, LL.D., Manager. 

12 Waterloo Place, London—ArtTuur Jackson, Manager. 


| EPOSIT SECURITIES, VALUABLES, &c,, 


WHEN 
GOING TO THE COUNTRY 
In the StRoNG Room of the 
ScotrisH AMERICAN INVESTMENT Co., LIMITED, 
123 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
Complete Security—Perfect Privacy—Daily Access. 
RENT OF COMPARTMENTS—£1 TO £2 PER ANNUM. 


VOL. IV. 





THE SCOTS OBSERVER 
AN IMPERIAL REVIEW 
No. 87.—JULY 19, 1890. 
CONTENTS 


Notes. , , ; F ‘ ; : 211 
Still Squeezing 


- 214 
Exit Mutiny , ; ‘ ‘ ; , - 214 
‘Sentiment Kills Me’ ‘ , ; . wey 
The Unfavoured Nation ; ‘ 216 
About Divorce . ‘ / 217 


Facing-Both-Ways, M.P. . ‘ o> 
Modern Men : The Lord Justice- General . 219 
The Complete Traveller . , ; : . 20 
Sweating in High Places . : ‘ ‘ - wa 


The New Salon . ‘ . ‘ ‘ + 8 
Student Riots in Russia. - By Stepniak . 223 
Money and Stock Markets ‘ , . 
Rosamunda. By A. Mary F. Robinson , . 226 


lbant Obscure. By the Author of Fo'c’sle 
Yarns . , . , : ‘ ‘ >» 2 
Correspondence : 
Art and Morality , ; ‘ ‘ . 226 
Dirty and ‘Dear’. : ‘ ; . 227 
*Vestrydom in London’ ‘ ; Se 
Mr. Whistler’s Gentle Art . ‘ , , . 


Highland Stories , ‘ ‘ —— 
La Bruyére R , : ‘ ‘ ‘ . 229 
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NOTICE. 


Communications on literary and kindred matters should be addressed 
to the Ep1Tor, 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. The EDITOR cannot 
undertake to return Manuscript in any case. 


Advertisements and business communications should be addressed, and 
Cheques, Orders, etc., made payable to JOHN DOUGLAS, 9 Thistle 
Street, Edinburgh. 

Terms of Subscription :—For the United Kingdom, £1, 6s. per annum; 
the Continent, and America, £1, 12s. 6d. ; South Africa, Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand, £1, 14s. 8d. ; and India and China, 
£1, 19s. Subscriptions payable in advance. 

The London Office of Zhe Scots Observer is at 115 Fleet Street, E.C. ; 
and copies of the Journal may be obtained there, or from D. R. 
DuNCAN, 186 Fleet Street. 

Orders for Zhe Scots Observer will be received by Messrs. W. H. 
SMITH AND SON at all their Bookstalls in England and Wales. 


THE ENGLISH BANK OF THE RIVER PLATE, LIMITED, 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,500,000. PAID UP, £750,000. 
RESERVE FUND, £350,000. 

Branches—Buenos Ayres, Montevideo, Rosario. 

Deposits received at the Head Office for fixed periods, at rates of interest to be 
ascertained on application. 

Letters of credit, bills of exchange, and cable transfers issued on the Branches 
and Agencies. 

Bills payable in Buenos Ayres, Montevideo, Rosario, and other cities of the 
Argentine and Uruguay Republics negotiated or sent for collection. 

The Bank effects purchases and sales of stock, shares coupons, and other securities, 
collects dividends, and undertakes every description of banking business. 


BRUCE THORNBURY, Secretary. 





Str. Switruin’s Lang, E.C. 





FOUR PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE FEDERAL BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Joint Bankers to the Government of Victoria. 
Head Office—MELBOURNE. 

BRANCHEs in Vicrorra, New SoutH WALEs, and SouTH AUSTRALIA. 
CAPITAL, . . . .« $2,000,000 | SUBSCRIBED,. . . . ~ £800,000 
Paip-UP CAPITAL, . . £400,000] RESERVE Fund, . . . £110,000 

RESERVE LIABILITY OF PROPRIETORS, £400,000. 
London Branch—18 KinG WiLi1aM STREET, E.C. 
FIXED DE POSIT S of 450 and Upwards received at the following Rates of 
Interest :—6 Months, 3% per annum. 1 Year, 3% per annum. 2 to 5 Years, 4% 
per annum, 





Interest paid Half-yearly from date of Deposit. 
JOHN H. BUTT, Manager. 
Deposit Agents in Edinburgh— 
CROMBIE, BELL & BANNERMAN, W.S., 137 Princes STREET. 
i KNOX CRAWFORD, S.S. C .» 10 GEORGE STREET. 
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THE ‘SALISBURY’ AND ‘GLADSTONE’ CORK MATS 


(Same as used by Lorp SAtissury and Mr. GLApsToNe) 
Are the Finest Carriage and Bath-Room Mats. 
CAUTION—/nferior Mats being now offered to the Public, please note that each 
Mat is branded ‘RANKIN'S CORK MAT. 
Of Leading Chemists and Furnishing Houses, or 


WM. RANKIN & SONS, Cork Merchants, Glasgow and Lisbon. 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 


EDINBURGH, 1890. 





THE 
CELEBRATED BAND of the ROYAL MARINES (PORTSMOUTH). 
ORGAN RECITALS TWICE DAILY. 


Jury 19. BrittiantT Firework Dispvay. 
19. AMERICAN B 








3ASE-BALL MartTcu. 
23. BRILLIANT FirEwoRK DispLay. 
25, 26. GRAND HIGHLAND GATHERING 
31. Lapy CRICKETERS. 


” 


” 





AMUSEMENTS and ENTERTAINMENTS ofall kinds in the Extensive 
and Beautifully Laid-out Grounps. 
Open from 9.30 A.M. to 10 P.M. Admission 1s. (Children 6d.). 
S. LEE BAPTY, General Manager. 


YACHTING CRUISE 10 THe NORWEGIAN FJORDS 


HE SPLENDID STEAM YACHT ‘CEYLON,’ 2200 tons register, CAPTAIN 
T Carnes, R.N.R., Commander, will leave Tilbury— 

July 29th.—For a Sixteen Days’ well-arranged Pleasure Cruise to the Fjords of 
Norway, Moldé, and Romsdal Valley. 

August 19th.—For a Thirty Days’ Pleasure Cruise to the Baltic, including the 
Russian and Scandinavian Capitals. 

September 23d.—For a Thirty Days’ Cruise to Lisbon, Madeira, Canary Islands, 
and Azores. 

The ‘Ceylon’ is the largest and most luxurious private-owned yacht afloat, is 
replete with every comfort, Electric Light and Bells, Baths of every description, 
superior Cuisine, and all modern improvements. Inspection invited. For particulars 
address—MANAGER, YACHT ‘CEYLON’ OFFICE, 27 Regent Street, 
Piccadilly Circus, S.W. 


ROWLANDS’ 
MACASSAR 
OIL. 


Produces Luxuriant Hair, 
and ts the best Brilliantine 
for the Beard, Whiskers. 
and Mustaches. 

SOLD IN A 
GOLDEN 
COLOUR 
For Fair-Haired Children. 














' IR. Sold by Chemists, 
* Bottles, 3s. 6d., 7s., 10s. 6d. 





CRAMER’S 


NEW BOUDOIR PIANOFORTES, 


A WONDERFUL INSTRUMENT FOR 
POWER AND QUALITY. 


PRICES IN ROSEWOOD OR WALNUT CASES 28 AND 30 GUINEAS. 


Cash Discount 10 per Cent 


“RAND and COTTAGE PIANOS, New and Second-hand, 


X by Broadwood, Collard, Cramer, Erard, Hagspiel, Ibach, Pleyel, Stein 
way, and others, for cash, or for one, two, or three years’ hire system. 


tw THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRING PIANO- 


FORTES, Harmoniums, Church and Chamber Organs, American Organs, 
Harps, etc., originated by them, has been partly adopted and is advertised by other 
firms, but is carried out on a thoroughly large and liberal scale only by themselves. 
Messrs. J. B. CRAMER & Co., Moorgate Street, July 1888 : 

GENTLEMEN,—We hereby appoint you our Sole Agents for the City of London. 


(Signed) S. & P. Erarpo & Co. 


J. B. CRAMER & Co., Regent Street, W., and 46 Moorgate Street, E.C. 





A DELICIOUS 


‘ Strengthening and Invigorating.’ 
—VIDE MEDICAL REPORT. 


CONTAINING 25 per cent. 
ALLEN and HANBURY'S 
EXTRACT OF MALT, the 
Valuable Properties of which 
cannot be over-estimated. 


‘CONFECTION. 





Dr. TANNER says :—‘ Both Adults and Child 
ren take them without any difficulty, as they 
are a most delicious compound and substitute for 
Cod Liver Oil.’ 

Of all Chemists, Confectioners, etc., 


or Sample Tin, P.O., 1/4, of 


JAMES PASCALL 


Manufacturing Confectioner 


BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 
Ask for the 
ENLARGED 1s. BOTTLE. 





FIRST—anno—FOREMOST. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR. 


Prepared with Milk—a valuable Food for CHILDREN and 
INVALIDS. 


Also uitable for BLANC-MANGE, JELLIES, CAKES, 
OMELETS, SOUPS, etc., in endless variety. 


PIE-CRUSTS, TARTS, and PASTRIES made 
with half Corn Flour and half Common Flour 
are much /ighter and more digestible than 
when made with Common Flour alone. 





DR. SOULE’S 
HopP BITTERS 


Are the Purest, Cheapest, and Best Bitters ever made. They are compounded from Hops, Buchu, Mandrake, and Dandelion.—-The 
oldest, best, and most valuable medicines in the world, and contain all the best and most curative properties of all other Bitters, being the 
greatest Blood Purifier, Liver Regulator, and Life and Health Restoring Agent on earth. No disease or ill-health can possibly long exist 


where these Bitters are used, so varied and perfect are their operations. 


No matter what your feelings or symptoms are, what the disease or ailment is, use Dr. Soule’s Hop Bitters. Don’t wait until you are sick ; 
but if you only feel bad or miserable, use the Bitters at once. It may save your life. Hundreds have been saved by so doing. #J 4500 “WA 
will be paid for a case they will not cure or help. They are a pleasant, refreshing flavouring for sick-room drinks, impure water, and other 


beverages. 


Do not suffer yourselves or let your friends suffer, but use and urge them to use Dr. Soule’s Hop Bitters. 


For Sale by all respectable Chemists and Druggists, in two sizes, 4s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 
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NOTES. 

In the House of Lords on Friday week Lord Camper- 
down in a speech of some length drew attention to the 
state of Ireland. He referred in particular to the Pon- 
sonby estate and New Tipperary, explained in detail the 
causes of the quarrel between landlord and tenants, and 
severely blamed the Opposition for countenancing the 
National League. As no one rose on the other side, Lord 
Londonderry followed, and in a lucid and interesting 
speech corroborated what Lord Camperdown had said, 
taunting the Opposition with their reluctance to discuss 
Irish questions in the House, and with their preference 
for public meetings for their supporters. Lord Spencer 
was bound to make some sort of reply to this, and very 
limply and half-heartedly he essayed to defend him- 
self and his colleagues. He was most unwilling, he said, 
as a rule to attack the conduct of the Executive ; but 
he thought that the Irish had real grievances ; he had 
only suppressed meetings himself when crime was likely 
to result from them ; he considered his friend Mr. Smith 
Barry's action highly inexpedient, but could not say it was 
illegal ; he doubted whether the proceedings of the Na- 
tional League, with the exception of bomb-throwing and 
actual intimidation, could be struck at by the arm of the 
law ; and he held that Home Rule would strengthen and 
perpetuate the Union. A rather languid debate was 
wound up by the Lord Chancellor and Lord Kimberley. 
In the Commons the only noteworthy incident was Mr. 
Parnell’s speech on the Irish estimates, the full bearing 
and significance of which we discuss elsewhere. 

On Monday the Upper House read the Western 
Australia Bill a second time. In the House of Commons, 
the Lord Advocate proposed a select committee of twenty- 
one, all Scots members or rather Scotsmen, to sit on the 
Scots Police Bill. Mr. E. Robertson proposed that the com- 





mittee should consist of the seventy-two representatives 
from Scotland, and, a garden-party at Marlborough House 
aiding, ran the Government within eight of a defeat. The 
majority, however, presently rose to thirty-four upon a 
most wanton and unwarrantable division on the question 
whether Sir Charles Dalrymple should have a seat on the 
committee, the unfortunate Mr. Marjoribanks, who coun- 
selled his merry men to be reasonable, being incontinently 
and unceremoniously thrown over. Mr. Conybeare per- 
formed a little obstruction on his own account, and then 
the House went into committee on the Irish Civil Service 
estimates. The vote for the Local Government Board 
was carried after the familiar sort of discussion, but not 
until the closure had been applied. The vote for the 
Public Works Office also gave rise to a prolonged and 
fatiguing wrangle in which Mr. Parnell led the way by a 
elaborate commentary on Arklow Harbour. ‘The money, 
however, was voted before the sitting ended. 
~T. ANDREWS, N.B.—RUSACK’S MARINE 
HOTEL, THE LINKS. Parties boarded. Special terms to 


Golfers and Families. W. Rusack, Proprietor and Manager. 
Teleg rams—‘ Rusack,’ St. Andrews, N.B. 


In the House of Lords on Tuesday the Directors’ Lia- 
bility Bill was read a second time, though indications were 
not wanting that when it emerges from the Upper House 
it will have been considerably altered, if not altogether 
transformed. Indeed, the Lord Chancellor declared that 
he only took the second reading as an assertion of the ne- 
cessity for some sort of legislation on the subject. In the 
House of Commons the Irish estimates were resumed, and 
a sharp encounter took place between Mr. Morley and Mr. 
Balfour. Mr. Morley worked himself up to unwonted 
indignation on the subject of ‘jury-packing,’ and de- 
nounced the appointment of the present Chief-Justice 
of Ireland as a disgrace to the Administration. Mr. Balfour 
quoted Lord Spencer's opinion on the first point with 
excellent effect, and pointed out that there was a class 
of the community in Ireland which could not be trusted to 
give an honest verdict in a certain kind of cases. The 


executive was bound to exercise its undoubted right of 


challenge to secure an honest and unprejudiced jury. In 
short, there was no such thing as jury-packing in the 
proper sense at all. Mr. Balfour was about to defend the 
Chief-Justice from Mr. Morley’s charges, when he was 
pulled up (rather unfairly as he thought) by Mr. Courtney, 
who ruled him out of order. Wednesday, which the 
Government appropriated for its own business, was also 
spent on Irish estimates, with the result that no novel 
point came up except the absurdly disproportionate cost 
of the Irish Courts of Law. 


In the House of Lords on Thursday the London Streets 
(Removal of Gates) Bill (for the abolition of what Lord 
Rosebery described as a medieval anomaly which Lord 
Salisbury confessed to have moved him to internal impre- 
cation) was read a second time. The Barracks Bill was 
passed, and the Western Australia Constitution Bill and 
other measures were advanced a stage. Irish Estimates 
dragged slowly through the House of Commons to the 
exclusion of everything save purely formal business. The 
customary attacks on the Irish administration were con- 
ducted by Messrs. O’Brien and Dillon, with the assistance 
of Messrs. Fowler and Shaw-Lefevre. One Resident 
Magistrate was accused of encouraging the police to vio- 
lence, and the whole class (the majority of which owes its 
appointment to Mr. Gladstone) was said to consist of the 
‘ne’er-do-weels ’ of great families. Mr. Balfour replied as 
brilliantly as usual, and placed the behaviour of the Par- 
nellites and their allies in the true light when he re- 
minded Mr. Dillon (Honest John !) that he had spoken 
of certain Irish magistrates in a way he would not dare 





to do unprotected by privilege. 





On Wednesday Mr. Balfour was entertained by the 
Ancient and Honourable Company of Grocers, and he 
took the opportunity to make one of his happiest 
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speeches. It is a comfort to have from his own lips the 
assurance that at least one member of the Cabinet has 
not lost his head. On Mr. Balfour the troubles of the 
Ministry have made no impression, he has been unable to 
regard the recent so-called crisis with anxiety or even with 
seriousness, and his hearty and well-timed statement of 
the real facts of the situation must do the party of the 
Union a vast amount of good. ‘Within the next six 
months,’ he said with excellent knowledge of humanity, 
‘every human being will have forgotten the passing events, 
the transitory incidents, that have occurred in Parliament 
between the 10th of June and the 10th of July.’ Sir 
William Harcourt’s well-worn metaphors were held up to 
a pleasant ridicule—all the more pungent, because at that 
moment Sir William was comparing, with his own peculiar 
grace and perfect good taste, Mr. Schnadhorst to a good 
shepherd, Birmingham to Pompeii, and the House of Lords 
to the Cities of the Plain. Mr. Balfour descended to meet 
Sir William with his own weapons of metaphor and simile, 
and Sir Polyphemus Harcourt wooing the House of Com- 
mons as Galatea is a picture which has changed the 
balance of the account. 





Dr. O’ Dwyer, the Roman Catholic Bishop of Limerick, 
has severely ‘punished’ Mr. Dillon for his language in 
the House of Commons last Friday night. The Bishop 
had written a letter on the Glensharold estate trouble 
(to the effect that the tenants should pay their debts and 
have nothing to say to the Plan of Campaign) which Mr. 
Dillon called (with a painful waste of adjectives) ‘ in- 
famous, cowardly, dastardly, and scandalous.’ The Bishop 
has replied, in what The Daily News calls ‘an extraordi- 
nary letter,’ that he is not equal to a contest in Billings- 
gate with Mr. Dillon, but that he will tell him this: If 
after going to prison as a martyr in a cause he believed to 
be just, he would rot there before he would allow his friends 
to whine for his release on the plea of ill-health; and if he 
sneaked out thus and hurried off to the Antipodes on a 
twelvemonth’s tour till the storm blew over—(the storm 
of the Parnell Commission)—then he would let himself 
be called a dastard without contradiction. Further, the 
Bishop says he would have passed over these ‘ references’ 
to himself had not at the same time ‘dirt been flung at’ 
the Pope, whom Mr. Dillon accused of permitting himself 
to be approached by Mr. Balfour ‘and his uncle’ on all- 
fours. Mr. Dillon and his friends have keenly felt the 
rebuke, and have answered it in characteristic fashion. 
The Daily News and Mr. Tim Harrington and others make 
light of the letter on the singular ground that Dr. O’ Dwyer 
is the only Irish Catholic bishop opposed _to ‘the National 
party "—as if the truth were less true because there was 
found only one righteous man to utter it—and Mr. Dillon 
says he does not believe he ever said such things of the 
Pope—in fact, he is sure he did not—upon which he has 
been confronted by the note-books of the reporters. 





Tue great Irish idea—‘ going agin the English Govern- 
ment '—may be trammelled in Britain, but it has full scope 
in America. Mr. Blaine aspires, for a consideration in party 
votes, to be one of its exponents ; and in Behring Sea he 
can champion it and the great American idea of ‘ America 
for the Americans’ as well. Negotiations over the fur- 
seal fishery dispute have been, it seems, as good as broken 
off. Mr. Blaine maintains that, as the disponee of Russia, 
the Republic has obtained ‘ a thorough right to the mono- 
poly’ of the seals in one-half of Behring Sea and of the 
waters they swim. United Sates Ministers and Presidents 
have laughed to scorn this pretended right when it was 
put forward by the Czar at their expense ; but Mr. Blaine 
is not concerned to have common sense or common honesty 
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on his side when his task is to satisfy the American and 
the Irish idea. So, to the temperate request that, while 
the diplomatists were seeking a basis of agreement at 
Washington and London, the United States should do 
nothing further ‘unpleasant’ in the way of capturing 
British vesels in extra-territorial waters, Mr. Blaine has 
replied with a non possumus, and has sheltered the Presi- 
dent and himself under last year’s Act of Congress. To 
this the British reply has happily come sharp and tart. 
Great Britain will ‘ take care herself of her subjects in the 
common highway, and they may meddle with them who 
dare. 


Beninp the Anglo-German Agreement there are an 
‘Anglo-Portuguese Agreement,’ and an ‘ Anglo-French 
Agreement ;’ possibly also an ‘ Anglo-Italian Agreement’ ; 
and a correspondent of Zhe Times discourses as one having 
authority of these bargains for the partition of Africa. 
Portugal is to have a ‘free hand’ in 8,000,000 square 
miles of West Africa, and in a quarter of a million square 
miles of East Africa. She will be allowed to draw her 
frontier along the north bank of the Zambesi to beyond 
‘leté ; the eastern shore of Nyassa (south of German terri- 
tory) will be allotted to her ; and it is hinted that it will 
be arranged to let her take the Shiré Highlands (the 
sphere of action of the Church of Scotland missions) as 
‘those who know the region best think that these might 
be abandoned without any great loss to British interests.’ 
On the other hand Britain will be supreme south of the 
Zambesi as far as Mashonaland, and between Lake Nyassa 
and the upper left bank of the stream, which will be re- 
cognised as an international channel of trade. Until the 
unsettled points are adjusted, however, the new British 
gunboats for the Zambesi and Shiré are detained at 
Zanzibar. 





By the prospective agreement with France, it seems 
likely that Sierra Leone will be taken as the boundary of 
the respective territories, and each country will claim 
‘Hinterland ’ in the corresponding parallel of latitude on 
the Niger, the French obtaining the free run of that river 
for their commerce. ‘The cession of Gambia may be in- 
cluded in the arrangement, as a bribe for the settlement 
of the Newfoundland question. (There is a certain poetic 


justice here, as after Newfoundland Gambia is one of 


the oldest of British Colonies.) This is not all: for, accord- 
ing to the Zemps, the French terms for the recognition of 
our protectorate over Zanzibar include the recognition of 
French authority in Madagascar and the abrogation of 
the Anglo-Tunisian Commercial Treaty. These terms are 
semi-ofticially stated to be ‘incorrect ;’ but they are 
probably near the truth. 





Tue Sultan Muley Hassan of Morocco is in difficulties. 
An army sent under the charge of his eldest son to put 
down a rising among the Zemnors has sustained a crushing 
defeat. The vanquished general has wisely elected in the 
meantime to keep at a safe distance from his father. 
Trouble has long been brewing for a considerable time in 
the ‘Empire of the West ; and what with inside and out- 
side causes of disturbance, it will not be strange if this 
defeat precipitate a revolution. Government in Morocco 
is a system of pillage. ‘The Sultan plunders his subjects 
and tributaries of all he can get ; and rebellion is mainly 


held in check by their incapacity to rebel. The defeat of 


troops part of whom were disciplined in the European 
manner under ‘ Kaid Maclean’ will make a strong im- 
pression upon the tribes. It will also induce the European 
nations watching by the death-bed of the Moor to draw 
nearer. Germany has taken up a position in the south- 
west ; France is alert on the Algerian border ; Spain has 
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a footing on the north coast, at Ceuta and elsewhere, and 
is ready to jump the Straits. It is with Great Britain 
that the bulk of the trade is carried on. Tangier may be 
said to be a suburb of Gibraltar, and it is within four days’ 
sail of our own coasts. Our Minister at the Moorish coast 
_first Sir John Drummond Hay and afterwards Sir Kirby 
Green—has had a chief share in the direction of the 
Sultan’s policy. British control in Morocco is essential, 
indeed, to our command of the gate of the Mediterranean. 
It is to be hoped that our diplomatists also are watchful, 
lest there be a repetition of Zanzibar. 





Tue Prisons Congress in Russia has come and gone, and 
it is now evident it might just as well not have heen held. 
It was clear from a very early stage of its sittings that its 
members were only to be allowed to look at things that 
were on show, and must on no account be rude enough 
to raise such a burning question as the treatment of 
prisoners in Siberia. The Congress with polite unanimity 
found everything shown or submitted excellent and 
admirable; and now the secret of it all is out. An 
‘eminent philanthropist of Paris’ has confessed that he 
and his confreres were most hospitably entertained with 
free railway tickets, free hotel bills, and free amusements. 
Seen through so delightful an atmosphere of freedom the 
hardest lot must have appeared a happy one. 


Stitt another department of American administration 
has been indicted as corrupt. The New York World has 
been for some time astonishing and instructing ‘ honest 
citizens’ by ‘ publishing reproductions of the homes of the 
police officials, and by telling them that ‘ New York is the 
only city in the world whose thirty odd police captains 
live in palatial brown-stone houses, and that a certain one 
of these captains (with a salary of £000 a year) owns a 
country house ‘which is the envy of many millionaires.’ 
The honest (and envious) citizen has, of course, de- 
manded whence the city police captains derive their 
obvious wealth, and The World has replied by a long 
‘exposure. The heads of the police are subventioned 
by the gambling hells and ‘disorderly’ houses. The 
subventions are not arranged and paid openly, coarsely, 
and immediately, but with an impudent, intermediate 
thoroughness worthy of the land of the wooden nutmeg : 
there is ‘a class of petty lawyers who act as treaty-makers, 
arranging the terms on one side and guaranteeing char- 
acter and secrecy on the other, and pocketing their own 
commission on the whole. Detective-Inspector Byrnes, 
it is said, has charge of the ‘ sworn evidence,’ and ‘seven 
persons have been already arrested.’ In face of such 
scandals as this, it is surely time that Radicals at home 
and abroad should cease to demand our admiration for 
the institutions and the administration of the republic. 





‘Mixep Schools”’ in Ireland may or may not be an un- 
mixed blessing ; but in any case they are not a blessing 
that promises to be permanent. The report for last year 
of the Irish Commissioners of National Education exhibits 
them in process of rapid extinction. In 1880 they formed 
55°0 per cent. of the schools under charge of the Board. 
Every year since there has been a reduction of the pro- 
portion, and in 1889 they formed only 47:5 per cent. of 
the total. The majority of the State-aided schools in 
Ireland are now schools in which pupils and teachers are 
segregated according to sect. This does not help out the 
case of those who say that religious divisions and animosi- 
ties are dying down in that happy land, and that the day 
is at hand when Home Rule can be safely granted to a 
united and harmonious people. The largest proportion 
of schools where Protestants and Roman Catholics sit on 
the same forms, and are taught out of the same spelling- 
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books by teachers who may be of either denomination 
is in Ulster. But even in Ulster the percentage has 
fallen from 75 to 63°6 per cent. in ten years. The 
Protestant districts are by this token less fanatically 
sectarian; but since Mr. Gladstone began conciliating 
Ireland even they have grown more suspicious. 


Tue second annual Congress to Promote Universal 
Peace has been sitting a week ; it has said a great many 
obvious things, and it has proposed to do a good many foolish 
ones. It has by voice and vote solemnly declared that war 
is a terrible evil, that a constant state of preparation for 
war is a grievous burden, and that ‘behold! how good 
and how pleasant’ a thing it would be for nations ‘to 
dwell together in unity’! Just so; and doubtless Mr. 
Dudley Field, the president, has come all the way 
from the fair and free side of the Atlantic to ‘con- 
fine his observations to two points: namely, arbitration 
for those contentions which cannot be adjusted by nego- 
tiation, and a proportionate and simultaneous disarma- 
ment.’ Incidentally, while ‘ confining’ himself, he let the 
delegates into one or two very open secrets :—that the 
reason why Governments go on arming is that they 
distrust one another, and that if this distrust could be 
removed there would be no need for great armaments. 





Bur how is this distrust to be got rid of? By a 
‘Treaty of Arbitration’ which shall be kept. And when 
it is made how shall we be sure it will be kept? In 
either one of two ways, says Mr. Field :—by having public 
opinion educated to such a pitch that it would be reck- 
oned ‘infamous’ in a Government to break the treaty, or 
by inventing a penalty for the breach of it. But if the 
penalty had to be enforced, that would mean war? Un- 
doubtedly, and so Mr. Dudley Field, being a man of Peace, 
declares for educating public opinion to such a pitch that, 
etc. And all the delegates applauded the declaration, 
and many rose and said that public opinion must be edu- 
cated to such a pitch that, etc., and to that end they 
called upon all parents and teachers and ministers of the 
Gospel to see to it that children (especially boys) should 
be trained to a proper abhorrence of swords and pop-guns, 
and drums and marches, and drill and uniforms. And 
then a committee was appointed to indite a letter to ‘ the 
crowned’ (and armed) ‘heads of Europe.’ And all the 
delegates from all the kindreds and peoples and tongues 
applauded again ; and thereafter they indulged in tea and 
cake and conversation. 

Wirn the termination of an unusually busy and exhaust 
ing summer session to-day the College of Justice loses the 
services of one of its ablest and most distinguished judges. 
Lord Shand, indeed, has not confined the sphere of his 
activity to the law courts. He has been not merely the 
shrewd and pertinacious counsel and the wise and far- 
seeing judge, but also the public-spirited citizen of 
Edinburgh and of the world. In all schemes to promote 
the better education of the community he has taken a 
prominent part, and the Heriot-Watt College in particular 
owes much to his zeal and energy. Nor has his good-will 
been wanting to any design for improving the public 
taste or for preserving the matchless beauty of the Scots 
capital. His loss will be severely felt in the Parliament 
House, where he has long commanded the respect and 
confidence of all branches of the profession. It has often 
been his lot to taste the satisfaction of being upheld in 
the House of Lords against his brethren who had over- 
ruled him in the Division. He will carry with him in his 
retirement the best wishes of a host of friends, who will 
look with unfeigned interest for his reappearance at the 
board of a more lofty if a less exacting tribunal. 
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STILL SQUEEZING. 


HE Anglo-German Agreement, after passing through 
the House of Lords with a certain restrained 
formality of criticism, is about to be placed before 
the House of Commons, What its reception there may 
be cannot be precisely told ; but the upshot is unques- 
tionable. More or less of the truth will be told—pro- 
bably not much. We are permitted to hope that a 
few members here and there will twitch at the poor 
disguises in which humiliation has been dressed as : 
triumph, and show what it really is; for only in that 
way can there be any security against a repetition of 
such remarkable diplomatic victories. But when that 
has been done, the surrender of Heligoland will receive 
the sanction of Parliament—probably by large, if not 
by proud, majorities. 

The cession of Heligoland—that is the sting of the 
Agreement, worsened as it is by the false compensations 
and the creeping argument adduced to justify the sur- 
render. As to the African delimitation, it cannot be 
said with truth that more has not been yielded there 
than our antagonists had any right to demand. But, 
then, we can afford to put up with the German imperial 
snatchings and grabbings and pushings and oustings 
which have yet left our traders a far wider field of 
enterprise than they can cover for many a year to 
come ; nor is it altogether improbable that, by the time 
the African commerce of Britain has been brought into 
full play, it may find yet further advantages where 
the attempt to foster a trade has been abandoned by 
rivals eager but insufficiently equipped. The cession of 
Heligoland is quite another matter. How and why 
was that little North Sea island brought into an agree- 
ment for apportioning spheres of influence in the Afri- 
can continent ? It is not a small continent. It affords 
space enough for give and take, surely, without any 
need of looking for make-weights amongst the British 
islands in Europe ; and we say it is an astonishing thing 
that that circumstance was not pointed out and insisted 
on by Lord Salisbury. The most natural reply to a 
demand for Heligoland was that the European territory 
of the Queen could not be dragged into a negotiation 
for the marking off of territorial boundaries in Africa, 
and that there was not the faintest necessity for 
doing anything of the kind. It is not improbable, in- 
deed, that some such reply was returned, at first. We 
are not to suppose that Lord Salisbury would willingly 
go out of the way to weaken his own popularity « aoe! 
home, while publishing to all the Queen’s dependencies 
abroad the supremacy of the German Emperor’s will. 
Resistance was made to a most unfriendly and humili- 
ating proposal, no doubt; but (the same thing has 
happened before) the German mustaches curled in 
a masterful grimace, and the island was given away. 
Given away is the word. The pretence of exchange 
for the protectorate of Zanzibar is simply ridiculous. 
It is even more hollow than that suppression-of-the- 
slave-trade device evolved to cover the submission of 
our Government to join the Zanzibar blockade, when 
Lord Salisbury’s objections to doing so were overcome 
by a threat of interference in Egypt. The protectorate 
of Zanzibar was not in the gift of the Germans. We 
who were to all intents and purposes masters of the 
place (to the complete satisfaction of the Sultan) before 
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our Government allowed itself to be elbowed out of 
that advantageous position, are forbidden to take formal 
possession of the protectorate now till we have bought 
the permission of France; which is being bargained for 
accordingly. It does not bear thinking of, this mock- 
ing pretext of exchange for the protectorate of Zanzibar 
uilees congratulations on so excellent a bargain ! 

The truth is this. The African negotiations were 
entered upon soon after the German Emperor had dis- 
missed Prince Bismarck. It was the first business of 
any importance for years past in which that stormy 
spirit had not been engaged on behalf of Germany. 
To have failed in it—not to have made a conspicuous 
success, indeed—would have been a deeper mortification 
to the youthful Emperor than he could endure at any 
price. To trump Prince Bismarck ; to prove him no 
loss ; to display the Emperor, his successor, as quite his 
equal for masterfulness in dealing with foreign Powers— 
that was the determination ; and it was asserted so vigor- 
ously in the demand for Heligoland that Her Majesty’s 
Government felt obliged to yield. It felt obliged 
to yield, though one consequence was the disgrace of 
hauling down the British flag in European waters—for 
disgrace it would have been as part of a commercial bar- 
gain, and yet more of a disgrace is it as not even that. 
Another consequence is the handing over to a foreign 
power of a peaceful British station, to be made into a 
sea-stronghold as useful against our own fleets as against 
any others whenever we may be at war with Germany : 
which is pretty sure to happen sooner or later. Con- 
fidence to the contrary is absurd ; though not so pain- 
fullyridiculous as the assertion of some British apologists 
for the surrender, that Heligoland cannot be made a 
strong place, and would be useless to its owners if it could. 
Another consequence is that by the cession of the 
island we commit a direct act of hostility to France ; 
or so it is thought by our passionate neighbours across 
the Channel, and they are justified by Admiral von 
Werner's account of the uses Heligoland can be turned 
to in German hands. 

Every one of these considerations must have been 
present. to Lord Salisbury’s mind when he agreed to 
the surrender: it is impossible to think otherwise: and 
yet the cession was made in return for a protectorate 
at Zanzibar which could not be granted and cannot 
be taken, and which, if it were worth ten times more 
than it is, would be no compensation for the pregnant 
shame that we are about to submit to in the North Sea. 
There is no other great Power in Europe of which such 
a cession could be asked, and none that would yield to 
the whim or the threat of the Prince who asked it. 





EXIT MUTINY. 

HE total collapse of the Police and Postman 
Strikes enforces a moral none the worse for 
being old. It is this: that when you have got to fight 
the worst thing you can do is to funk. When you 
give way to that ignoble emotion your defeat is certain : 
whereas when you stand firm you have at least a chance 
to win, and not only so, but you may often be agree- 
ably surprised to find how easily the victory is e: arned. 
What is not a matter for agreeable emotion of any 
kind is the fact that we were all of us a little surprised 
to learn that there was no funk. If the example too often 
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set of late had been followed, we can imagine what 
would have happened. Here were two bodies of men 
both very necessary to us, and both clamouring, appa- 
rently with unanimity, for ‘ more,’ resolute to get it or 
‘to make all split. They were, though in Government 
employ, members of the working class. The trades’- 
unions looked on them with a favouring eye. Those 
members of the House who are particularly the 
friends of the people were loud on their behalf. — It 
was certain that if the corps had been as good as the 
word spoken for it by its soi-disant spokesmen, we 
should have had some experience in London of the kind 
of thing familiar to the population of Lima or Santa 
Fé de Bogota whenever politics are lively in those parts. 
One does not need to have much imagination to realise 
what it would have meant if we had had the police 
parading London in a solid column all night and the 
postmen refusing to deliver letters next morning. We 
all know the stamp of politic gentleman who, on being 
threatened with this, would have shaken in his shoes 
and made his mind up to knuckle down at once. 

Well, as it turns out, this was not the stamp of gentle- 
men who had to deal with the danger. Sir E. Brad- 
ford at Scotland Yard and Mr. Raikes at St Martin’s- 
The Chief Commis- 
sioner gave his men a quiet warning, and then when it 


le-Grand refused to be bounced. 


was disregarded struck hard at the mutineers. The 
Postmaster-General, after bearing with threats for 

perhaps unduly long time, did at last act with 
spirit. Disorderly postmen were dismissed by the hun- 
dred, and all the others were given to understand that 
the same fate would fall on them if they behaved in 
the same way. The police and the postmen were plainly 
told that in the opinion of their chiefs, it would be 
better to dispense with them bodily than to submit 
to their dictation. Thereupon what followed? A 
general turn-out of policemen and_ letter-carriers ? 
Nothing of the sort. Instant collapse of the mutiny 
has followed. The orators who were so fluent in threat 
have been left ‘ orating’ to one another, while the pro- 
tection of the streets and the se of letters has 
1 spite of all 
the bragging of the agitators, been ‘he delay in 


gone on as before. There has even, 
this service than has often been caused by a bad 
fog. The dismissed postmen are suing for pardon 
in terms of such humility as to raise the gorge 
of the noble spirits who rule the trades’-union. In 
short, it has been shown that the swaggerers in the 
police and among the postmen are not only masters of 
the style of Sir William Vernon Harcourt but fully 
equal the courage of that descendant of kings. Further, 
it has been proved that the very great majority of both 
these corps were quiet men who had no intention of 
This is well, and it is now desirable that 
the meaning of it should be estimated. 

The defeat of the threatened strikes has been such 
easy work that we are somewhat tempted to underrate 
the real extent of the danger. It was none the less very 
genuine. The history of all mutinies shows that they 
begin with the few and extend to the many. Organised 
corps never break at once and spontaneously into dis- 
order. A handful of unruly spirits begin, and then 
they infect the whole body—that is, they do so if the 
proper course is not taken by the rulers. The proper 
course, we need hardly say, is the instant and adequate 


going out. 
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punishment of the offenders. When that is not inflicted, 
then the spirit of disorder spreads. The well-behaved 
men begin at once to say: ‘O! if we can get more by 
bullying, let us bully—they cannot do without us : 
put our price up.’ 





let us 
It isa natural human tendency which 
must be recognised and allowed for. The japer has been 
known to say that it is das ewig: Weibliche in human 
nature, this unconfessed but universal determination of 
school-boys, soldiers, sailors, and generally all persons 
living under authority, to see how far they can go. The 
same name may be given to their cheerful acquiescence 
in the discovery that they must not go beyond this 
or the other well-marked line. Only there is a sort of 
person in authority who never is able to mark that line, 
and say ‘ No’ resolutely when his school-boys or police- 
Of late he has 
evidence among politicians and very 
copious in demonstrations that the game of law and 
order is up. 


men or women-kind try to go over it. 
been much 


One always knew he was a coward, and 
now perhaps this demonstration of the excellent results 
of not listening to him will convince the doubter that 
he is a fool and a bungler too. This is the moral of 
the whole story, and should be vehemently preached. 
We have many mutineers to deal with, and if they are 
handled after the model set up in Scotland Yard and 
St. Martin’s, the same admirable results will follow. 





‘SENTIMENT KILLS ME, 
HOMAS HARDING, known as the Kentish Town 


Murderer, was a married man and the father of a 
family. He took up, as the saying is, with a certain 
Florence Varney, herself a mz arried woman but living 
apart from her husband, and in no great while Pines 
Varney determined that she would have no more to do 
with him. She adhered to this resolve, and the upshot 
of her adherence was that Harding called one day to 
see her (she was a barmaid), and after certain passages 
of expostulation and refusal drew a revolver and shot 
He gave himself up, and was 
duly tried, convicted, and sentenced to death. On the 
face of it there were no extenuating circumstances : the 


her where she stood. 


murder was a crime not even the presence of that 
sexual element which converts the suicide of the love- 
sick boy into a ‘domestic tragedy’ (no less !) could 
make other than vulgar and atrocious ; and it was hoped 
(though some doctors thought the man ‘ insane,’ while 
others said he was of an ‘ excitable’ disposition) that 
the criminal would pay his forfeit in the natural course 
of things. The Home 
Secretary—acting, it is assumed, on information not 
accessible to the public—has advised Her Majesty to 
commute the sentence to one of penal servitude for 
life ; and there, so far as justice is concerned—there is 
an end to the matter. 

We do not doubt that Mr. Matthews, whose lot has 
been cast in trying times, and who has shown himself 
able to think for himself under pressure from all sides and 
of all degrees of intensity, has made the best of what 
must have seemed to him a difficult and doubtful case. 
But—we say it with due deference—on the evidence 
before us it is matter for regret that the royal prero- 
gative of clemency was exercised in this particular in- 
stance and in respect of this peculiar crime. There is 
something especially odious in those murders, done by 


That, however, was not to be. 
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man on woman and by woman on man, which are 
the outcome of a perversion of the sexual instinct. 
Nine times in ten they are an expression of the most 
bestial and abominable form of selfishness with which 
our nature has to contend; nine times in ten they 
are a wanton and deliberate violation of that prin- 
ciple of freedom of election which is the very essence 
of individual liberty; if there be degrees in crime, 
nine times in ten they are as low as crime can sink 
and as unpardonable as crime can be. But it is under- 
stood that there is something honourable in passion, 
and it is surmised that in passion carried to the point 
of murder there is an element, imponderable to science 
but always palpable to the eye of sentiment, which 
makes a crime for passion’s sake almost an act of virtue. 
The general does not reason on the point : it is content 
to feel ; and having been taught by centuries of practice 
and experience and by achievement on achievement in 
poetry and romance to conclude that passion is the 
best thing in life, it extends its admiration to those 
manifestations of egoism which are the absolute nega- 
tion of that it regards with reverence, yet utterly mis- 
apprehends. ‘The essence of all passion worthy the name 
is self-sacrifice: the essence of the murderous bastard 
that usurps the name and offices of passion, yet contrives 
to get accepted by the crowd as the rightful heir—(only 
better : better because more violent and more obvious) 
—the essence of that is, as we have said, a brutal and 
revolting egoism. ‘ You won't have me?’ argues the 
criminal, male or female. ‘Very well, then. Nobody 
shall have you. And he or she proceeds to shoot, or to 
stab, or to poison, or to throw vitriol, as the case may 
be. And the public is rather in than out of sympathy 
with so unmistakable a manifestation of energy. And 
the criminal lives in hopes (not always unfulfilled) of 
acquittal, or at worst a commutation of sentence. And 
the popular verdict,‘ We don’t know anything; and 
most likely it served her (or him) right, is pronounced 
on not the egoist but the egoist’s victim: the person, 
that is to say, who was civilised enough to suppose that 
freedom of choice, within certain limits, is the right of 
every individual in the body politic, and who was selfish 
enough to prefer her (or his) way to the other's. 

In Britain, where breach of promise is an institution 
and passion (in despite of Romeo and Juliet and Des- 
demona and Othello) is still apt to suffer criticism as 
‘bad form, the tendency to make heroes of the wretches 
who kill because the other person ‘ will not” has not 
yet attained to such a development as to be presently 
dangerous. But in France, where what is called ‘ Pamour’ 
is of such monstrous and absorbing interest that two 
such common brutes as Eyraud and Gabrielle Bompard 
are interesting for its sake—in France, we say, the senti- 
ment has outgrown reason, decency, the civic sense, and 
has gone far to make the law inoperative and the action 
of justice seem more criminal than crime. In France— 
according to a correspondent of The St. James's Gazette 
—in France, indeed, they have a specific name for these 
gross and personal infringements of the laws of human 
intercourse : they call them ‘crimes passionels,’ and no 
jury will convict of them without that rider of extenuat- 
ing circumstances in whose presence the capital sentence 
is impossible. Sometimes no jury will convict of them 
at all: as in the case of the heroic ‘ young jeweller’ 
(atat. 18) who ‘grievously wounded his mistress with five 
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pistol-shots, and who, the ‘motive’ being ‘jealousy, 
was acquitted, and may begin again to-morrow if he 
be ‘so dispoged.. Or take the case of an injured 
fair: she was separated from her husband, she grew 
jealous of the past, she got her a revolver, she sought 
his present home, she slew his maid-servant, his bonne ; 
and she too was acquitted. Less fortunate in somewhat is 
that young man (a farm labourer) in the Pas-de-Calais 
who fell violently in love with his master’s daughter ; 
who—tinding possession impossible—beat out her brains 
with a hammer ; who ‘threw on his victim’s body a popu- 
lar sensational novel, les Amours qui Tuent’; and who, 
being found guilty but with ‘extenuating circumstances, 
some eight years hence, if all goes well, will be reading 
popular sensational novels and courting his master’s 
daughter once again. Nor is this the worst. One exe- 
crable creature who violated a little girl and then cut 
her throat was sent to New Caledonia; another who 
chopped off his daughter’s head in the presence of her 
two younger sisters was sent to New Caledonia likewise. 
In both cases the jury found ‘extenuating circum- 
stances ;° and it is obvious that in both the jury should 
to New Caledonia with its victims. 

Two capital sentences, the correspondent says, were 
pronounced last month; and it is certain that neither 
will be carried into execution. 'The example set by M. 
Grévy—‘ Papa Gracias, as his young (and criminal) ad- 
mirers used to call him—has in truth become a tradi- 
tion. The juries will not convict; if they do convict 
the President is there, and the President is careful to 
see that their little emotional escapes have no serious, 
no practical, results. ‘The consequence is that ‘ not a day 
passes in which the journals do not report one or several 
cases, and that ‘very often in their bloodthirsty madness" 
the murderers—despairing (and rightly) of a France all 
sentiment and interest in ‘ amour, all forgiveness and 
the tradition of Papa Gracias, ‘do justice on themselves. 
In this they are wiser than society: as no doubt society 
—after some tremendous raid upon itself—will one day 
feel moved to record of them. As for us in Britain here, 
we are still able to look down on such antic and impos- 
sible heirs of civilisation with the disdain that is their 
due. But signs have never been, and are now less than 
ever, wanting that we too are by no means proof against 
infection ; and with the help of a sentimentalist and 
‘personal’ press this vile and dreadful malady of the 
soul may well become epidemic ere we know where we 


are. 


THE UNFAVOURED NATION. 
M* DONALD CRAWFORD’S motion in com- 


mittee on the Irish Estimates to reduce the vote 
for the Supreme Court of Judicature by £50,000 can- 
not be taken seriously. At the same time a question 
of some interest and importance was thereby raised. 
In Ireland there are many judicial posts (twenty-five is 
the exact number), all fairly well paid, the aggregate 
salaries amounting to upwards of £90,600 a year. 
The number of Irish judges and consequently the cost 
of the judicial establishment are, compared to the like 
in England or Scotland, out of proportion to the popu- 
lation, the wealth, and the resultant litigiousness of 
the country. There is at least one reason which may 
be fairly urged in extenuation of this state of affairs. 
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The incomes made by Irish barristers are, as a rule, less 
than those that fall to Scottish advocates, and are con- 
siderably less than those of their brethren of England. 
When an English barrister or a Scottish advocate 
goes on the bench, it means that he is prepared to 
make a sacrifice of income for the sake of that absence 
of worry and greater financial security which attend 
the judicial promotion ; while in Ireland a judgeship is 
regarded not as a haven to which a hard-worked senior 
may retire, but rather as the object of every junior’s am- 
bition, in the enjoyment of which alone is there any pro- 
bability of wealth and the social advantages inseparable 
from wealth. In short, in England and Scotland good 
judges can be got cheaper than in Ireland ; for if the 
salaries of the Irish judges were cut down, or if the 
number of posts were decreased, a larger proportion 
of the youth of Ireland would seek their fortunes at the 
English bar than now. It may therefore be argued 
that the present arrangement, extravagant as at first 
sight it appears, is the one best calculated to ensure the 
independence and the efficiency of the Irish bench. 

On the other hand, it may also be fairly argued that 
in this matter, as in most others connected with finance, 
Scotland suffers wrong. Why—to take an instance 
not directly connected with the ordinary courts of the 
land—should the Ulster King-of-Arms have £955, while 
the Lyon King has only £500 a year? Or why is it 
that the Irish Office, apart from the Lord-Lieutenant’s 
establishment, costs the country upwards of £20,000 a 
year, while the Scottish Secretary’s office costs only 
some £4000 ? Why should the Irish Attorney-General 
receive £5000 and the Solicitor-General £2000, while 
the Lord Advocate, with office of greater Parliamentary 
importance than that of either, is put off with £3228, 
and the Scots Solicitor-General has a pittanceof some 
£900 a year? 

The truth is that all the Scottish judicial arrange- 
ments stand in need of overhauling: not so much 
with a view to sweeping changes or reforms as with 
a view to a more equitable adjustment of details. The 
salaries of the Scottish judges, though not extrava- 
gant, are adequate; but there are too few judges. In 
contrast to the £90,600 spent on the Irish bench 
Scotland points to the modest amount of £49,400. 
(Mr. Crawford, if correctly reported, seems to have 
overstated his case; but then he is a Radical). Even 
if it be superfluous to argue that individual salaries 
should be raised, Scotland has still a right to claim 
that the number of her judges should be so increased 
that neither should they have too much to do nor should 
the business of the Courts be delayed. Both which 
things are happening now. 

Some months ago the Society of Solicitors before 
the Supreme Courts complained, in a petition to the 
Lord Justice-General, that delay in the disposal of 
their cases was prejudicial to the interests of their 
clients. The result was that the judges agreed to 
work overtime, and the consequence of that is that the 
State is now overworking its most trusted servants. This 
is good for neither judge nor litigant. The evils may 
not yet be apparent, and the summer vacation begins 
to-day ; but if this condition of matters go on, hurried 
hearings and scamped judgments—or (what is far more 
probable) individual breakdown from overwork—must 
sooner or later be the issue. 
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The Scottish Bench was reduced from the ‘ fifteen ’ 
of tradition to the thirteen of ill-omen by an enact- 
ment of the year 1830. But in these days Scottish 
commerce had scarce begun to lift its head, and the 
measure probably was not merely prudent but neces- 
sary. Now times are vastly changed. The population 
and enterprise of the country have both advanced, and 
Scotland is incredibly more wealthy than ‘sixty years 
since, and consequently the work of the Court of Session 
has enormously increased, while litigation has been 
cheapened. It is hopeless to expect that the Govern- 
ment will soon deal with this living Scottish grievance ; 
but it may not be vain to utter the wish that, when the 
long-deferred subject of Private Bill Legislation at last 
receives the serious consideration of Ministers, this col- 
lateral evil of the undermanning of the Scottish Bench 
will be dealt with in the same measure. It would be a 
suitable opportunity ; for that bill, if it ever passes, 
will impose new duties on the Senators of the College 
of Justice—duties it is hard to see they could find 
time to perform. Ireland may not have too many 
judges, and those she has may not be survivals of an 





age when bribes of place were potent factors in every- 
day politics. But there can be no doubt that Scotland 
would gain, that the Scottish Courts would be more 
efficient, and that Scottish litigants would be better 
assured of speedy justice, if the Scottish judicial estab- 
lishment were strengthened by two. 





ABOUT DIVORCE. 

YREPARED by Mr. Hunter, Mr. Asquith, and 
others, a bill has been introduced ‘to amend the 
law of divorce in England. That law has long been 
a byword. Not, indeed, that it could not be worse, 
for it was worse, very much worse, before the passing 
of the Matrimonial Causes Act in 1857. Prior to that 
halting and timorous piece of legislation, divoree— 
though existing, it is true, as a melancholy luxury for 
the rich —was in no practical way recognised as a remedy 
for conjugal misconduct. Once fallen into the slough 
of matrimony, extrication was impossible until death 
did you part, saving always by means of an Act of 
Parliament, that ultimo ratio of English faith and morals. 
The old sacramentarian theory of marriage it was, of 
course, that was responsible for this atrocious state 
of things, which by the way still exists across St. 
George’s Channel. The canon law regarded marriage as 
indissoluble ; and though its reign terminated at the 
Reformation, yet as no secular court was entrusted with 
the power of granting divorce the discarded theory 
survived in full practical vigour and effect. All at- 
tempts to place the law on a sounder and saner basis 
were received in the true Athanasian spirit. At length, 
however, the scandal became intolerable: a Royal Com- 
mission reported, and the Matrimonial Causes Act was 
passed : only, however, in the face of obstruction of (for 

those simple days) the most artistic kind. 

By this measure Sir Cresswell Cresswell was called 
into being and divorce for the first time introduced 
into the law of England. But such a concession to 
common sense had of necessity to be impaired by the 
manner of its making, and this was secured by the 
setting up of a distinction between the sexes till then 
unknown to the jurisprudence of any civilised people. 
The husband, in short, obtained power to divorce his wife 
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on the ground of her adultery : the wife to divorce her 
husband only if his adultery were combined with cruelty 
or with desertion. This anomaly was made much of 
by Mr. Gladstone and the other opponents of the mea- 
sure, but their criticisms lost force from their notorious 
hostility to divorce in any shape or form. If marriage be 
regarded solelyas adivine institution—such as is sketched 
in the Book of Common Prayer with embarrassing rich- 
ness of detail—then its indissolubility may with some 
show of reason be maintained. And again if it be viewed 
as acivil contract, to be entered into in accordance with 
prescribed forms, then the effects that flow from it and 
the conditions of its duration fall to be regulated as 
public policy demands. Between these two extremes 
no golden mean exists. And Parliament having de- 
liberately rejected the former is shut up to the adop- 
tion of the alternative. Now it may be frankly said 
that the wife’s adultery is more prejudicial to the 
existence of family life than is similar evil-doing on 
the part of the husband. This is, however, a very 
inadequate ground for refusing to the injured wife a 
remedy which is placed at the disposal of the injured 
husband. So long as he does not desert his wife, or 
put her in actual bodily fear (for the cruder forms of 
cruelty are not absolutely required), the amiable male 
may with impunity violate every one of his marriage 
vows and turn his home into a premature hell. How 
hardly this presses on many an amiable and innocent 
lady may be seen by any one who reads the law reports 
in the daily papers. The grievance, it is true, has 
not yet been exploited by the enterprising social 
reformer, with his apparatus of leagues and committees 
and paid officials. But this shows merely that he is at 
present occupied with more remunerative fads: not that 
a genuine hardship does not exist. 

Mr. Hunter's proposal is a modest one—to assimilate 
the law of England to that of Scotland, which allows 
divorce to either spouse in the event of adultery or deser- 
tion by the other. ‘The sanctity of the marriage tie and 
the purity of family life are not less regarded in Scot- 
land than they are south of the Tweed. And it can 
hardly be alleged that what has worked well here ever 
since the Reformation is likely to uproot the foundations 
of English society. The matter is probably one which 
is best left in the hands of private members. But it 
may be hoped that Government will at all events refrain 
from opposing, even if it does not go the length of 
actively supporting, this very necessary reform. 





FACING-BOTH-WAYS, M.P. 


HE gentleness and moderation of Mr. Parnell’s 
speech in the House of Commons last week have 
raised many exclamations of surprise and delight. It 
seems to be forgotten that he has been equally surpris- 
ing and delightful on various occasions since his strange 
career began; and that if the surprise lingered awhile the 
délight never lasted. His character being little known 
beyond its broader outlines, there has always been a 
doubt as to whether the outbursts of savage resolution 
to which he occasionally treats his friends proceed from 
temper or from calculation. But these outbreaks are 
almost invariably followed by just such a speech as he de- 
livered in the House of Commons the other night ; and 
however the violent harangues may be explained, it is 
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evident that ungoverned impulse does not account for 
the meeker ones. Now it happens that only a few days 
before, in addressing a large family party of his fol- 
lowers, Mr. Parnell spoke with extraordinary candour 
and vehemence of the fate in store for his British allies. 
Convinced that the day approached when a Gladstonian 
Government would lie at the mercy of the Irish party 
in Parliament, he brought before his audience an en- 
chanting picture of the torments which that Govern- 
ment would have to endure under the screw, unless 
it yielded much and yielded early to the demands 
of an unflinching Separatism. As the visionary pano- 
rama of ‘scenes in the House of Commons’ was un- 
rolled by the Irish chief, his audience—all Irish or all 
Parliament men—roared with delight ; and thumped 
and roared and roared and thumped again. But it was 
so much of a private party at which this speech was 
delivered that reports of it, and the cheering and the 
laughter which it evoked, could be kept out of the 
newspapers ; and when they appeared next day it was 
found, perhaps, that the pleasures of the evening did 
but sadly bear the morning's reflections. Delightful 
indeed to revel in the prospect of standing sternly out- 
side of this new Government of Mr. Gladstone's, but 
better to insist upon obedience as the only means of 
averting destruction. But Mr. Gladstone and _ his 
vaptain had yet to be placed where they could be so 
beautifully squeezed; and these boastings of what 
could and should be done with them might not only 
offend those gentlemen themselves, but alarm a good 
many Liberal Unionist voters already on the trot into 
the Gladstonian lines. Here was reason enough, then, 
for another moderate speech like the sweet and gentle 
effusions which Mr. Parnell sprinkled amongst the Eng- 
lish constituencies just before the elections of 86. 

The inference that the Irish party, or at any rate 
Mr. Parnell, is ‘caving in’ may be left to those who 
find a dreamy pleasure in it. It may be true that the 
party is badly off for money, and that its campaign 
operations are likely to be crippled seriously on that 
account. This is extremely probable, and it may ex- 
plain Mr. Parnell’s appeal to the Irish Secretary to pass 
a measure, before the House rose, ‘that would provide 
for an inquiry and a fair settlement of the dispute on 
each of the estates’ where the Plan of Campaign is in 
operation. Besides, Mr. Parnell has never viewed the 
Plan of Campaign with favour, as he has declared more 
than once. But it is quite enough to assume that his 
purpose in making the suggestion was not to * double’ 
on his colleagues, as some have supposed, nor ‘ to 
throw up the sponge, which has also been said; but 
rather to emphasise a pathetically moderate speech 
after an alarmingly immodcrate one, and to give Mr. 
Balfour the choice between rejecting a humane pro- 
posal and running another little Irish bill through the 
Commons before the close of the session. 

What Mr. Parnell had to say at the same time about 
the Land Purchase Bill has also been described as a 
great surprise. But there is no surprise in it for any- 
body with a memory and a judgment, and little that is 
new either. Over and over again it has been said that 
the best proof of the excellence of the Land Purchase 
Bill as a pacificatory measure is the deadly opposition 
of the Parnellite party. It is safer, perhaps, and 
certainly more consonant with any pretensions to 
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independent political judgment, to found an opinion of 
the measure on its provisions and their natural working. 
But as to Mr. Parnell, he has never placed himself in 
‘deadly opposition’ to the bill; for he has always 
understood it, and how it may be expected to operate. 
But it does not follow that either he or his colleagues, 
with the same understanding in their minds, should 
run to embrace the authors of the bill, or even refrain 
from attempting to upset it. For that would be to 
upset them; and on the calculation that a Gladstonian 
Government would succeed, a still better bill for the 
farmers and Home Rule could be got through. In 
short, opposition to this bill as a means of turning out 
the Government and letting in ‘larger measures of 
reform’ is no proof that the Parnellites disbelieve in it 
as a cause of further turmoil and a ground of further 
agitation. 

It is very likely, however, that as the days pass 
by the Parnellite party is learning that it will not do 
to oppose the Land Purchase Bill utterly. If Mr. 
Parnell himself ever did so, it was only for a moment. 
Like the rest of his party, and like some who are foes 
of his party, he pointed out that a measure which 
gave an enormous benefit at the risk of the State to 
less than half the tenant farmers of Ireland would 
necessarily provoke the rest to rebellion, and that there- 
by the country would not be pacified, and the purpose 
of the scheme would fail. He therefore proposed, in 
the most placable manner, to employ the thirty-three 
millions in a general ‘fining down’ of rents; a pro- 
posal which was respectfully noted by Mr. Goschen. 
But now, so strongly has the Land Purchase Scheme 
worked upon the fancy of the Irish tenants, so fascinat. 
ing is the promise of getting an immediate reduction 
of one-third of the judicial rent and the land for nothing 
at the end of so many years, that Mr. Parnell feels 
himself obliged to abandon the ‘ fining down” sugges- 
tion, and to let drop his opposition to the bill on cer- 
tain conditions ; one of which is local control of the 
machinery of the scheme. 

But what does all this signify? ‘The answer is: so 
eager a demand for the benefits of the bill—(especially 
in Ulster, where there is no discontent at present, where 
the compulsory application of the scheme will be no- 
thing less than robbery, and yet where it will become 
compulsory, we are told)—so eager a demand for the 
benefits of this bill, we say, that the Parnellite party 
dares not even seem to oppose it. The eager demand is 
exactly what we contemplated ; and now that it has 
appeared, again we ask what there is to satisfy it? 
According to the authors of the bill, no more money 
‘an be supplied than there is security for: and this 
amounts to about thirty millions. But that will not 
suffice to give the much coveted boon to more than one 
tenant out of three; or, when all possible deductions 





have been made for graziers and great farmers, not half 
the number of tenant occupiers. What, then, about 
the other half, and how are they likely to proceed under 
their disappointment? It is clear that Mr. Balfour's 
bill demands a deal of reconsideration: and that we 
hope will be bestowed upon it during the recess. One 
thing appears quite undeniable: the stronger the desire 
to profit by the extraordinary advantages of the Land 
Purchase Bill, the greater the danger of making it par- 
tial, and the difficulty of so keeping it. 
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MODERN MEN. 
THE LORD JUSTICE-GENERAL. 


YHERE is one among the multitudinous affairs of man- 
kind in respect of which it is useless for geese to 
masquerade as swans. It is the happy characteristic of the 
practice of law to discourage this foible in a remarkable 
degree. Those engaged in that pursuit have their wits 
sharpened by the daily round and task. They are trained 
to nothing if not to expose pretence, to unmask deceit, to 
pierce through the irrelevant to the essential. Hence, 
doubtless, it is that while there exists among lawyers pro- 
bably less jealousy of well-earned success than in any other 
body of men, there is no profession in the world in which 
a man shall find his proper level so surely or so soon. 
Therefore, if a judge there be who commands the pro- 
found admiration and affection of the bar as he enjoys 
the full confidence and esteem of all them that have 
their business in the deep waters of litigation—if, in 
fine, such an one be found as the Lord President of the 
Court of Session—there is no need to make any further 
question. And if the word be taken out of our mouth, 
and it be objected that he is the chief of the supreme 
tribunal of a very little country and settles the paltry 
squabbles of an insignificant population, our reply is two- 
fold. To the crass and the provincial we shall merely 
hint that as there is no presumption that (say) a Scots 
Lord Advocate is the intellectual or oratorical inferior of 
(say) an English Attorney-General or even a Home Secre- 
tary, so there is no necessary balance of probabilities in 
favour of an English Judge being a wiser or a better man 
than a Lord of Council and Session. The more reason- 
able and well-disposed, on the other hand, we shall take 
leave to remind that the President administers a system 
of jurisprudence which, thrice-fortunate and distinguished 
in its origin, is in itsSmaturity at once more simple, more 
coherent, and more philosophical, if somewhat less elastic 
and less rich in compromise and fiction, than that which 
reigns in the southern portion of the island. 

Like so many who have adorned the bar and bench 
of Scotland, the Right Honourable John Inglis is a son 
of the manse. His father belonged to a type of clergy- 
min which we fear yhas become almost extinct in the 
Caurch of Scotland, even as its parallel flourishes less 
vagorously than of old in the more congenial atmosphere 
Fite Church of England. Men who to the earnest and 
ugostentatious piety of the divine add the learning of the 
student and the accomplishments of the man of the world 
are every whit as essential to the well-being of ecclesi- 
astical organisations as those who strive and cry and let 
their voices be heard in the streets ; and the little group 
of scholars and gentlemen who led the Moderate party 
were, in truth, the very salt of the Scots Church seventy 
years ago. It requires, then, no laborious research in 
the pedigree of the Lord President to discover whence 
comes his unequalled combination of qualities. No great 
lawyer was ever less of a legal pedant. His interests 
are manifold and various, and if an explanation be sought 
of the catholicity of his view, of the correctness of 
his perspective, and of his absolute freedom from the 
least taint of provinciality, we venture to think it will be 
found in the fact that he is his father’s son and that, 
after a full course of Scottish metaphysics at the venerable 
University of Glasgow, he had the fortune to complete his 
education in an ancient college of an English University. 

In the forties and the fifties, when he was rising to 
a high position at the bar and in the country, the babble 
about education was incessant. New ideas were pouring 
in from Germany, and were being crudely absorbed by 
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English zealots who were eager for novelty at all costs. 
These were the palmy days of the academic Liberalism, 
which pooh-poohed the Latin and Greek it often knew so 
wonderfully well, and which looked on the abolition of 
religious tests as a sure precursor of the millennium. — In 
the midst of all this chatter, unmoved by the yammering of 
the reformer, undismayed by the obstinacy of the fossil, John 
Inglis preserved the even balance of his mind, and during 
Lord Derby’s brief tenure of office towards the close of the 
fifties piloted through the House of Commons that Univer- 
sities Act which has been the charter of those venerable 
academies in Scotland for the last thirty years. And not 
merely did he make the Act: he was also Chairman of 
the Commission it created, and which carried out its prin- 
ciples, and in four years he presided at every one of the 
hundred and twenty-six meetings the said Commission 
held. Those ordinances by which all the Universities 
were raised to a higher and broader platform, and by 
which that of Edinburgh was practically re-founded, were 
his work. It was fitting enough that Glasgow should make 
him her Lord Rector ; it was inevitable that the graduates 
of her younger sister should honour him with a permanent 
authority over the great school of arts and sciences he had 
created. And never was honour better worn. It is not too 
much to say that as Chancellor of the University Lord Glen- 
corse has founded and established a tradition, so incessant 
and ungrudging has been his effort to increase her prosperity, 
to amplify her usefulness, and to heighten her dignity. We 
know not yet what the new Commission may bring forth 
what revolutions it may sanction, what changes it may ini- 
tiate. But this at all events is certain, that the Scottish Uni- 
versities under the beneficent control of the Act of ’58 have 
had a career of usefulness unprecedented in extent and un- 
paralleled in degree even in the long history of their noble 
work, while at the same time they have enjoyed a material 
prosperity surpassing beyond measure the wildest hopes. 
But this Act is very far from exhausting what we may call 
the President’s tdpepya in the public good. He has done 
an immense amount of work on the Board of Manufactures, 
(that strangely named body, whose chief care is for Art) 
and to his indefatigable energy we are chiefly indebted for 
the restoration of St. Giles’s. 

But of course it is in the Parliament House that John 
Inglis has lived most of his life and performed his most 
characteristic work. From the moment of his passing at 
the bar his progress to reputation and distinction was un- 
usually rapid and unbroken. What Lord Moncreiff was 
to the Whigs, Inglis was to the Conservatives—that and a 
great deal more. He had almost no equal, and certainly no 
superior, in the art of lucid and convincing speech. His 
most brilliant achievement—the address to the jury in 
defence of Madeleine Smith—is one the full effect of 
which can by no means be gathered from the printed 
report, but may be in some degree inferred not merely 
from its manifest success but also from the indelible im- 
pression made on all who heard it. There were examples 
of Scots forensic oratory not unworthy to be named with 
it—such, for instance, as M‘Neill’s defence of the Glas- 
gow cotton-spinners ; but there has been’ nothing like it 
since. Not long after that memorable performance Mr. 
Inglis was appointed Lord Justice-Clerk, and in some 
seven or eight years he was promoted to the noble 
and traditional office of Lord Justice-General of Scotland, 
and therewith he became head of the whole Court of 
Session and of the legal machinery of the country. Over 
the Court of Appeal known as the First Division he has 
ever since presided with inexpressible dignity and effect : 
therein he has never ceased to exercise his command- 
ing and inevitable personality. It is matter of rumour 
that he has more than once refused a peerage ; it is an 
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open secret that he declined the more lucrative and less 
arduous position of a Lord of Appeal in Ordinary ; and it 
is historical that when the English Court of Chancery 
attempted jurisdiction over Scotsmen, he asserted the 
rights of the Court of Session in a manner honourable at 
once to his patriotism and his sense of the duties of his 
ancient office. 

It is plain enough to see that the Lord President is 
not, like some, indolent—nor, like others, crotchety—nor, 
yet again, like others, perverse and wayward. His 
demeanour to counsel is ever informed with a natural 
urbanity, courtesy, and consideration. Only a steady 
attendance at a court of law can make one realise how 
much it means for any judge to preserve an unruffled 
temper in despite of all that maladroit, long-winded, and 
incompetent advocates can do to make wisdom foolishness. 
All those negative qualifications are possessed by the Lord 
President in no common degree. But it is at first sight a 
little puzzling to select his really essential and peculiar 
quality. It is not that he is a great lawyer, though a 
great lawyer he unquestionably is ; nor that by his whole 
conduct and bearing he maintains the best traditions of 
the bench. Rather, as we conceive, does his strength lie 
in a certain beneficent sagacity, a luminousness of mind, a 
humanity of intelligence, which so far as we know are 
unique. All things base or mean or trivial or petty are 
far removed from him. On rare occasions he goes astray : 
i.e., he holds a different opinion from Lord Watson, who 
alone of the House of Lords judges has the right to differ 
from him. But think how beggared would the First Divi- 
sion, would the Court of Session, be, deprived of the sense, 
the penetration, and the nobility of this old man of four- 
score! Comparisons are odious, nor does the Lord Presi- 
dent require a foil. But no exaggerated nor unfair concep- 
tion of him may be obtained by the English barrister who 
shall please to conjure up before his mind’s eye an_ idio- 
syncrasy the very reverse of that which men call the Lord 
Chief-Justice of England. And yet another quality must 
be named without which even wisdom the profoundest 
and the most enlightened judgment are as nothing: and 
that is, a sense of duty. It is present in the whole bench 
of the United Kingdom ; but it is pre-eminent in the Lord 
President. Representative of the best traditions of his 
office and his country, worthy of mention with Stair as a 
judge and with Carstairs as a consulting statesman, John 
Inglis is ulttmus Romanorum-—the last of the old great 
race. A noble conscientiousness and an unwavering 
devotion to the public interest have combined with a 
marvellous intellectual ability to make him the worthiest 
and the most venerated of living Scotsmen. 


THE COMPLETE TRAVELLER. 

ACON’S counsel to let travel appear rather in the dis- 
course (but good my Lord, not too much even there !) 
than in the apparel should be laid to heart by every woman 
anxious to do honour to her Britain abroad. For the 
foreigner hath a habit of derision and withal an eye for 
the absurd, and he is quick to ‘ spot’ that wanderer from 
her native shore who is idiot enough to go a-Ruskinising 
in his picture galleries without first of all rehearsing 
for inspection by dressing the part as it deserves. And 
now is the time of migrating at hand. In the north 
they are yearning for English watering-places, and soon, 
too soon, will Princes Street be thronged with Southern 
Britons, some decent in tweeds and some (alas!) not 
decent at all in kilts). And it behoves the travelling 
woman to look to it that she bring discredit neither on 
herself nor on her race, but go forth not as one loafing 

and to loaf but as one conquering and to conquer. 
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In truth she must choose her gown in no such one- 
eyed, wooden-headed innocence as Dr. Primrose chose his 
wife withal, but rather have regard to ornament than use. 
Sooth to say, we have advanced since the Doctor's day, 
and we know how to reconcile these great dissimilars. 
For rail or road your neutral-tinted tweeds are best. In 
despite of all such signs of rebellion as those rows of pink- 
ing round the tail, those flat panels and those dog’s-ears of 
dark silk in the front, your skirt must still be strictly plain. 
The more ancient fashion of pleats in front occasionally 
reappears, but it is only possible on those mock ‘figures’ 
of twisted wire you see in drapers’ windows, inasmuch as 
the act of sitting down is fatal to its even elegance. As for 
your bodice, if it be of like material with your skirt it may 
be palliated by a fair imitation of the white waistcoat once 
so dear to your inferior Man, in which case it must be 
completed by the wonted pin and collar and tie. It is 
fair to add that to become such wear you need to be as Di 
Vernon’s self; and that if you tend to skinniness, narrow- 
ness, distinction, call it what you will, you will present 





in it such a caricature of manhood as may vie—and vie 
not unsuccessfully—with the lean and hungry masculine 
ideal created by the artist of The Briar Rose. True, 
something may be done by the aid of shirts in spotted 
prints, cut with a useful fulness, whose stiff and well- 
starched fronts are not without a certain impudent and 
modish piquancy. With these you must wear your jacket. 
loose and of the same stuff as your skirt ; but if the stuff 
be coarse in texture you will cut it fora cloth that will not 
too readily warp out of shape. Having worked in all such 
eccentricities of male apparel as are presently available, 
the ladies’ tailor now bo!dly models your coatlet (newest 
style) on the Eton jacket hitherto reserved for boys not 
yet remote from the cane of authority ; which seems to 
show that your ladies’ tailor is, like Malachi (or was it 
Habakkuk ?) ‘ capable de tout.’ 

Skirts of blue serge are common ; and the thing is to 
round them off with a blue serge jacket lined and trimmed 
with white. They are becoming and they are not expen- 
sive, but they will not stand the wear-and-tear of travel 
as cloth ones will. Some black jackets are being lined 
and faced with tartan, and in common justice it must be 
remarked that, thus placed, the national decoration is by 
way of being almost decorative—perhaps because there is 
so little of it. Although there is none of what Words- 
worth calls the ‘ irritation of novelty’ in blue serges, they 
are always popular, as they have in them potentialities of 
most excellent differences. Thus, the skirt of one yacht- 
ing dress is circled with a cord of white with white anchors 
in attachment all around ; another is of dark serge with 
two enormous white anchors just below the waist; a 
third, in white serge, with a frontispiece full-crammed of 
anchors, shows that abuse comes easier than use. The 
little felt sailor-hats now flaunted will stand travel better 
than hats of straw, and are less riotously masculine than 
hats of glaze ; but the most pleasing novelty after this 
kind is a broad-brim of felt fantastically puckered up 
behind and with a rosette of silken or velvet ribbon on 
the crown. One of this build in felt of electric blue, 
cocked off with a bow of silver blue and shimmery grey, 
were picturesque enough for Rosalind in Arden ; but hats 
for common wear may be contrived out of a bit of bright- 
hued cloth twisted up anyhow, shackled in a band of jet, 
and touched to elegance with a couple of tiny single 
feathers. Of travelling cloaks the variety is distracting 
enough, but much looks well in a show-room that should 
never be allowed to leave that studio of the Graces. 
Waterproofs are made of wool, and look like ordinary 
tweed ; and perhaps the prettiest and most useful dust- 
cloaks are done in lustre. One silk-lined, in a delicate 
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shade of crushed strawberry, and with loose sleeves adorned 
with narrow braiding, looks good and right enough for 
any environment in the world. It is pleasant to note that 
hoods have not yet passed from us, but travelling cloaks 
are still made with them. She in effect that once has 
known the bliss of exchanging hat for hood will never 
fare forth on a long railway journey without one. An 
important thing is to have an en tout cas worthy the name. 
The well-frilled impostors that shed crimson rain upon 
you after a five-minutes’ shower should be passed by on 
the other side. One distinguished yet useful inspiration is 
of black silk, criss-crossed with lines of gold and with a 
poising stork upon a handle quaintly carved. The fantastic 
folly of making parasol handles burst into blossom (like the 
prophets’ rods) will ‘die of its own too much ’—and soon. 

For beach or country wear the indispensable is a hat 
that shall be a veritable para sol—a sunshade in fact as in 
name. For (as an ancient writer well says) ‘what pro- 
fiteth a merry eye if the nose catch fire and burn?’ or, 
as the distich hath it: 

‘She whose cheek doth blister and tan, 

How shall she tame the Tyger, Man?’ 
In this adventure the Parisian leads the way with structures 
vast and curious of straw—whole acres of it heaped up with 
cloudlets of muslin and sheaves of ‘ Elysian flowers’ and 
tangles of strange-hued ribbons—which may be so ‘ miti- 
gated ’ as to suit to a nicety the simpler and better English 
taste. But the sea-air is not good for flowers: the strong 
sun bleaches them, the fresh wind crumples and spoils ; so 
if your fancy roam to the vegetable kingdom rather garnish 
yourself with fruits. Branches heavy with blackberries in 
every stage of development abound ; so do cherries and 
currants of uncommon brilliance. But the prettiest and 
coolest hats are of pure white muslin and tulle, which may 
be humoured into all manner of devices. 

White dresses are as plentiful as ever, especially in 
conjunction with asilken underslip of daffodil yellow or 
forget-me-not blue, and with a selection of plain em- 
broidered skirts and garibaldis; all which are easily packed, 
and with some knots of ribbon they work up into toilets. 
The best—(i.e., the most portable)—evening dress is the 
common but invaluable black lace, with perhaps one plain, 
rich-coloured silk for occasions of importance and display. 
Some flowered sateens and pongees make inexpensive 
wear for home evenings in the country; and there are 
plenty of quaint garibaldis and neat arrangements in lace 
to eke out a famished wardrobe. Exquisite bodices all 
Valenciennes lace and moiré ribbon; bodices esthetic of 
Indian silk wondrously smocked ; boating blouses of flan- 
nel; morning blouses of print with frilled necks and wide 
old-fashioned sleeves—all are useful in their way. Blue- 
spotted prints trimmed simply with yokes and zouaves of 
lace are everywhere ; the bonnets and hats in demand 
with them are thick with corn-flowers. Also the frill 
pursues its insidious advance, and is seen knee-deep 
on some of the newest skirts. The fringe (its cousin- 
german) is following in its wake as Pestilence follows 
War. Long mantle-sleeves and scalloped skirts have fallen 


to it already. 





SWEATING IN HIGH PLACES. 
HE Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge is (we 
believe) about two hundred years old ; its ‘ President 
is the Primate of all England,’ its ‘ Vice-presidents are 
all the archbishops and bishops,’ its ‘General Literature 
Committee contains nine clergy out of twelve members’ ; 
it is an active and prosperous society whose emporiums 
(not shops) rear their benignant fronts in all our large towns 
at home and abroad, and whose ‘ Literary Department, 
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after paying all its rents, clerks, authors, and everything, 
makes its little profit of £7660 a year.’ Now to this 
grave and reverend society a strange and disconcerting 
thing has happened, such as it has not known before in 
all its history. It is sitting serene, so to say, in the calm 
and stately precincts of the Church engaged in taking 
high counsel for the promotion of Christian knowledge 
among mankind, and in declaring it will ‘gladly receive 
any suggestion ’ which will enable it to become ‘ the most 
efficient literary handmaid of the Church of England 
throughout the world.’ It is thus engaged when of a 
sudden there enters unto it a gentleman named Besant. 
Now, this gentleman, who has written certain agreeable 
stories, and who has earned himself a name like unto that 
of Kubla Khan— 

‘In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 

A stately pleasure-dome decree ’— 
is the active chief of the Incorporated Society of Authors, 
and the champion of such as traffic in pen and ink, who 
go down to the public in books. He has found that 
the two societies—his own young Incorporate and the 
venerable and reverend S.P.C.K.—are, as the old and the 
new Adam, contrary the one to the other: in short, that 
the venerable and reverend one evilly entreats incorporate 
authors as does any naughty varlet of a publisher. He 
has gently and privately expostulated with ‘ the literary 
handmaid of the Church’; and the literary handmaid- 
‘civil as an orange "—has told the active and benevolent 
gentleman to ‘mind his own business.’ And the upshot 
is that in a pamphlet (London : Glaisher) he publicly and 
vigorously accuses ‘ the literary handmaid of the Church’ 
of fulfilling the Archbishop of Canterbury’s definition of 
‘the first evil of the sweating system’: ‘a rate of wages 
inadequate to the necessities of the workers, or dispropor- 
tionate to the work done.’ 

It is a very pretty challenge, but its terms must be obscure 
to the public at large, who know little of copyrights and 
royalties, half-profits to the author, and discounts to ‘ the 
trade.’ Mr. Besant’s charges, then, amount to these :— 
That the venerable and reverend S.P.C.K., when the hap- 
less Micawbers of the Incorporated Society venture into 
her market to dispose of their abilities—‘ talent, genius, 
what not—for what they will fetch, drives a hard, not to 
say an unscrupulous, bargain ; that she will buy only copy- 
rights—(‘ If a ms. is accepted, payment is made for the 
copyright’ is her unalterable rule)—and that thus she 
trades on the necessities of scribbling men and women, 
scrupling not ‘ to toss an author a £10 note for his work, and 
without a pang of shame or remorse’ making £50 or £100 
or £500 profit of him (or her) for herself ; that she ‘knows 
no law but the cruel law of supply and demand, and recog- 
nises no other right in an unfortunate author but his right 
to receive meekly the highest sum that he can obtain.’ 
But, it may be asked, do not the publishers the same ? 
The answer is that knavish publishers do ; and there is the 
point of the accusation, that this venerable and reverend 
society—‘ the literary handmaid of the Church’—is up 
to all the tricks and dodges of the naughtiest varlets of 
Grub Street and The Row, and that thus, instead of being 
a tower of strength for the promotion of Christian know- 
ledge and the diffusion of wholesome literature, she is 
a stone of stumbling and a rock of offence. The honest 
publisher arranges to give a share of the profits of a book, 
calculated either in the lump on the net returns or as a 
royalty—that is, as a percentage on the selling price of 
every copy ; or, if he buy a copyright for a sum down, he 
will afterwards add to that sum if the sale of the book is 
sufficient to permit him. Moreover, he is not afraid nor 
ashamed to submit his accounts to a proper inspection. 
The knavish publisher, on the other hand, never goes 
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beyond the letter of his bond, however successful in 
selling a book may be; he has a trick of omitting the 
date on his title-page and all mention of first edition or 
fortieth edition, so that neither author nor public can well 
guess how the book is ‘going’; he has always an excellent, 
casuistical reason for offering the smallest sum he thinks 
an author will accept for his manuscript (e.g., ‘that many 
books fail, and that those that succeed must pay for those 
that fail’) ; he is known to have even had the impudence 
to declare that he could give little or nothing for the book 
of one author because he had got little or nothing out of 
the book of another. The ‘literary handmaid of the 
Church’ is familiar with almost all these tricks, and has 
besides one or two of her own. For instance, she will say 
that the payment for a certain piece of writing will be so 
much per page, and then when the manuscript is handed 
in and has been put in proof she will send the author a 
smaller sum than was bargained for. Why does not the 
author demand his manuscript back? Because his manu- 
script, having been through the printer’s hands, is cer- 
tainly dirty and is throughout pencilled on the margin with 
compositors’ names ; because, probably, he has had to in- 
filtrate it with ‘ Christian knowledge,’ so that it is scarcely 
saleable elsewhere ; and because, perhaps, he fears to 
quarrel with his employers. 

That is, in sum, the case against the S.P.C.K. At the 
root of it are the common failure to understand that literary 
property or production has, or ought to have, the same 
rights as other property or manufacture, and the common 
desire to show brave trade profits by hook or by crook. 
In the common middleman of Grub Street or The Row 
we do not look for it, because he has been a knave from 
his youth up, but in ‘the literary handmaid of the 
Church ’—! So Mr. Walter Besant has thrown down the 
gauntlet and shouted ‘ Sweater!’ And ‘ the literary hand- 
maid ’ has not yet taken it up. 

THE NEW SALON. 

~ IKE the art of London, the art of Paris has suffered 
revolution, and a formidable rival to the Salon 
established itself this year in the Champ de Mars. The 
division was prompted by no clashing of creeds. The 
members of the Société Nationale des Beaux-Arts are not 
fighting the battle of a coterie nor demanding the recog- 
nition of a new principle. Their exhibition was more 
distinguished and select and no less representative of the 
art of France than that which was held in the Champs 
Elysées. It is true that the Impressionists had a more 
marked influence in the younger institution and that there 
experiment and eccentricity encountered a keener sym- 
pathy than elsewhere. But such old practitioners as M. 
Meissonier—(whose Octobre 1816 is but a rearrangement 
of the old materials)—were treated with dignity and 
honour; more than a share of wall-space was allotted to 
academic decoration ; and examples of the art of MM. 
Israels, Liebermann, and others, who have few points of 
contact with the Impressionists, gave an interesting ver- 

satility to the exhibition. 

M. Puvis de Chavannes should have been born in Eng- 
land: there is so much of the right ‘ Arts and Crafts’ 
feeling in his decorative panel entitled Inter Artes et 
Naturam. The Pantheon remains to bear witness that he 
has done some noble and dignified frescoes ; but it is 
difficult to discern any decorative quality in the design he 
exhibited in the Champ de Mars. The whole composition 
is touched with just such a sham austerity as we are accus- 
tomed to face on the walls of the New Gallery. All the 
objects are bounded by the conventional black line ; the 
draperies are treated in flat, uniform masses ; there is no 
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suggestion of flow or movement; you look in vain for 
variety of surface or texture. The design is broken by 
trees and plants set at formal intervals, and if the limp and 
weary and boneless men and women that help to fill the 
space could only be inspired to hoe up all these paltry ob- 
jects the panel would be immeasurably improved ; but their 
creator has given them a physique that is wholly unequal 
to so arduous a task. Of the other mural decorations M. 
Lhermitte’s Sainte-Claire- Deville, able as it is in draughts- 
manship, is too faithful a record of facts to fulfil its pur- 
pose. It distracts you by its realistic associations ; it is 
documentary rather than ornamental. The most satis- 
factory example of this branch of art is M. Lerolle’s Jésus- 
Christ Apparait a Saint-Martin. In the exhibition it looked 
a little cold in colour, but no doubt it was painted to har- 
monise with the building it is destined to adorn, and it 
suffered from the high key of the pictures in its neigh- 
bourhood. 

M. Carolus Duran was seen at his worst and best. One 
of his portraits had little else but cheap elegance, and 
another was merely flamboyant in colour and execu- 
tion. But his two portrait-busts at the Champ de 
Mars were simply triumphs of adroit modelling. If 
the subtle indication of planes and the scientific repre- 
sentation in the flat of projecting bodies is the end and 
aim of the painter's art, then assuredly M. Carolus Duran 
has carried his skill of hand as far as it will go. In Herr 
Liebermann’s work there is always freshness of aspect and 
vigour of handling. His Dans les Dunes is a masterpiece 
of strong painting, and presented a curious contrast with 
the impressions among which it was hung: the distance 
being got by the solidest impasto, while the colour is singu- 
larly clean and pure. M. Duez (whose le Café sur la Ter- 
rasse is full of air and sunlight) is, with MM. Gervex and 
Roll, among those of the more advanced school who have 
won themselves a safe position, and whose achievement, 
once deemed eccentric, now seems academic and almost 
commonplace. So swift is the march of art, that the in- 
transigéant of yesterday is the master of to-day. Even MM. 
Montenard, Dauphin, and the rest are now a little old- 
fashioned. Their work is not generally pleasant in colour, 
but they render their impressions with singular truth and 
conviction ; and if they do not themselves succeed in pro. 
ducing absolute masterpieces, they have at least arrived 
at a style and method of which we have the right to 
expect a brilliant outcome. And the number of painters 
who can handle their material with mastery and distinc- 
tion is ever increasing. Where in England could we find 
the equals of MM. Girardet, Duret, Edelfelt, Errazuriz, 
Skredsvig, and Thaulow? And the list is by no means 
exhausted. 

M. Besnard has carried experiment still further. His 
dexterity is simply fascinating. It is<difficult to under- 
stand the charm of his pictures, and to discover their 
beauty would be a feat. In his Vision de Femme, for in- 
stance, everything dazzles and vibrates. At close quarters 
the work is unintelligible ; yet if you can only get at the 
right distance—and this at the Champ de Mars was well- 
nigh impossible—or if you are providentially short-sighted, 
the spots all fall into their places, and you recognise a 
vividness of aspect and a harmony of arrangement which 
are irresistible. Another eccentric is M. Boldini. He 
paints in a curiously subdued key of colour, and treats his 
subjects with rare vigour and breadth of handling. His 
composition is wholly unconventional, and in his Portrait 
de M. John Lewis B. et de sa Famille he may claim to have 
invented the portrait in action. For he has caught his 
models in an attitude of studied unpremeditation, and the 
result is at least original. It is impossible to surmise what 
will be the next development of French art. But M. 
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Besnard has been before the public for some years, and 
the time for a new departure is surely come. In what 
direction are we to look for it.? 

Of the sculpture at the Champ de Mars there is little 
to say but that M. Rodin exhibited several sketches in 
bronze and a magnificently modelled female figure in 
marble. The pose suggested a marvellous beauty of 
treatment, and we have seldom seen more sumptuous work 
from M. Rodin’s hand. But can the most cunning ac- 
complishment redeem from ugliness so broken a surface 
as the nudity of an old woman? We have never before 
seen this subject treated by a sculptor. And M. Rodin 
has attacked it fearlessly—has accused its leanness with, 
as it seems to us, a certain brutality. Is this not travel- 
ling beyond the limits of art ? 





STUDENT RIOTS IN RUSSIA. 
I. 


[% Russia university disturbances have become perio- 

dical, like the tide. They happen on the average 
every two or three years, and, sometimes extending over 
all the high schools of the empire, they are sometimes 
localised within certain limits. They broke out violently 
in the St. Petersburg and Moscow Universities in 1861, 
then in 1863, then in 1866 before the Karakoroff con- 
spiracy, then in 1869 when they served as a starting-point 
for the Netchaeff conspiracy. There were troubles in 1872 
and in 1876; there were greater troubles in 1878 at 
Kharkoff, where they were put down by the Cossack’s 
whip and the policeman’s sword ; and in 1880 there was 
active disaffection at Moscow. In 1882 disorder broke out 
in the University of Kazan, and, extending thence to all 
the university towns, resulted in the expulsion of above 
six hundred students. The year 1884 was marked by a 
great deal of disaffection and some active outbursts ; and 
in 1887 there was serious trouble at Moscow (suppressed 
with great violence by Cossacks and soldiers), when the 
police did not scruple to raise an ignorant and brutal 
mob of shop-boys and journeymen butchers against the 
rioters, with a view to making newspaper capital out of a 
«spontaneous outburst of loyalty to the Czar.’ Finally, in 
March last, there arose a sort of mental and moral cyclone 
which blew over school after school till it took in Dorpat 
itself—a seat of learning till then untouched by this curi- 
ous tidal wave. During the last ten years these convulsions 
have been more acute in themselves and have occurred 
with greater frequency than before ; so that we may look 
forward with a certain confidence to a recurrence of their 
special phenomena in 1891, in 1893, in 1895, and so on. 
The history of all is pretty much the same: they happen 
unexpectedly, and are brought about by incidents ap- 
parently trivial. 

On the eve of the very greatest, things are calm as the 
sea before storm. The lectures, the examinations, partial 
or general, go on as usual. But some trifle comes to pass : 
an inspector compels his flock into the lecture-room of 
some fossilised professor with too notorious and insistent 
a brutality ; a student has words with an official, and is 
unjustly expelled; a poor scholar is deprived of his 
bursary ; and instantly the university is aflame from end 
to end. The class-rooms are deserted ; studies are aban- 
doned ; the students forget to eat and sleep in their 
ardour for discussion and dissent. It is a question of 
defending their honour and their rights ; and in a twink- 
ling the thing assumes the proportions of a public event. 
The popular and influential men come naturally to the 
front, and take their place as leaders of the movement ; 
or, as happens now and then in emergencies, there arises 
some new man who—hitherto regarded as something of a 
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sap—is suddenly revealed as the possessor of uncommon 
energy, courage, and eloquence, and passes to the head 
of things amid acclamations. But, indeed, it is not hard 
for a man of brains and courage to put through an affair 
of the kind according to the best example and tradition ; 
for at the Russian universities there is a certain routine of 
disturbance as there is a revolutionary routine in Paris. 
The first thing to do is to convene a number of meetings— 
which in themselves are breaches of discipline and mani- 
festations of revolt. Meetings without speeches and 
resolutions are impossible ; and these are more prodigal of 
resolutions and speeches than most others. Then, the 
university authorities are never slow to appear upon the 
field in the vain and presumptuous hope of restoring order 
by their personal influence. But in debate the rebels are 
more than a match for these grave and reverend antiques ; 
the chief result of whose interference is the exacerbation 
of a dispute from which they retire completely routed 
and deeply impressed with the necessity of an appeal to 
the civil arm. The appeal is made ; whilst the students 
on their side hasten to issue circulars—(sometimes de- 
spatched in charge of special delegates)—to the other 
universities and high schools expounding their grievances, 
both general and particular, and calling on their fellows 
for aid and countenance. The effect is invariable and 
inevitable: the disturbance spreads like wildfire ; the 
affair becomes general. The Government takes its mea- 
sures: the universities are closed, and the students, who 
are sent to jail en masse, are often so roughly handled by 
the troops that many are hurt for life and some of them 
die in hospital. That is for the crowd. As for particu- 
lars, scores (and sometimes hundreds) of young men—as a 
rule the best and the most promising—are expelled, exiled, 
and ruined. And all because a student has been deprived 
of his bursary, or authority has come down violently on 
some student’s tea-party! Then there is order for a 
time. The mass is disheartened ; its leaders have disap- 
peared. But the years pass on; there are new men in the 
old places; the burning memories have faded out, and the 
university is ready for another shindy. As before, a tea- 
party is stopped or a student is sent down ; and the old bad 
round is gone over again, with the old abominable conse- 
quences. And why? Why should Russian students be 
thus reckless ? why should the Russian Government go to 
such extremes in dealing with them? Plainly there is 
something to account for the stupid apprehension of the 
law-makers and the silly excitability of the law-breakers ; 
and enough to explain that something is easy. 

In the first place, there are the university regulations, 
which are so contrived as to keep the students in a con- 
stant state of irritation. The system of espionage and 
arbitrary and active government—the interference of the 
inspector and his agents in the private affairs, the corre- 
spondence and intercourse, of his charges; his frequent 
and flagrant abuse of his extensive and peculiar powers— 
is a vicious yet natural development of existing political 
institutions. But this part of the subject has been 
much written about, and is easily realised by those who 
have some notion of what the police in Russia is; so I 
shall but note it and pass on. Here,I think, it will be far 
more profitable to inquire into the nature and extent of 
that political element which is present in all such out- 
breaks. It has always been so present. I remember the 
proclamation issued by the St. Petersburg students in 
1869, reprinted by a reactionary paper, and quoted at 
Netchaeff's trial. It presents no distinct political pro- 
gramme, but its bent and purpose are unmistakably 
political; for it talks of freedom, of a fatherland in 
chains, of a tyrannical government, and it winds up with 
the declaration that ‘we students are resolved to die 
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in the casemates or in Siberia rather than submit to des- 
potism.’ It sounds very well, thus generalised ; but it 
would seem ridiculous had it merely referred to the point 
at issue (some new system of examination, if I remem- 
ber aright, imposed upon the students by the Council), 
but the tone of the circulars issued last March by the 
Moscow students and reprinted in most English news- 
papers is exactly the same. It is evident, indeed, that 
our students are and have always been persuaded that 
in struggling against the petty tyranny of their official 
superiors, they are fighting in their country’s cause. 
They are neither rash nor unmindful of the per- 
sonal risk incurred by participation in disturbance : they 
act on the conviction that they are fulfilling a high 
civic duty—a duty demanding of them all their courage 
and self-abnegation. Here, for instance, is an extract 
from the letter of one of the ‘ringleaders’ of the March 
disturbances, describing with many characteristic details 
what took place in the Polytechnic at St. Petersburg: 

‘Besides the general grievances,’ he says,‘ we had a 
grievance of our own—the unjust expulsion of a fourth- 
class student ; and as soon as we received the appeal of 
our Moscow comrades we determined to make common 
cause with them. Our first meeting was convened on the 
27th of March. It was about three hundred strong, and 
it lasted full six hours. We had hardly time to assemble 
wher in came the inspector and summoned us to disperse. 
Against him we were particularly incensed, as to him 
the unjust expulsion of our comrade was due ; and he 
was received with such an outburst of indignation that he 
instantly withdrew. Then the meeting proceeded to 
discussion, at first with much vehemence but in the end 
becoming firm, orderly, and calm. It was resolved to 
demand our comrade’s readmission ; the removal of the 
inspector who had become odious to all; and the limi- 
tation of the function of inspectorship according to the 
regulation of 1863. We went in a body to present 
these resolutions to the Director; but he met us in the 
corridor, refused to accept our petition, and ordered us to 
disperse. This we did, for our day’s work was done ; but 
next day we assembled again, and this second meeting, 
which began at midday and lasted five hours, was the most 
decisive of all. There was one critical moment when it 
seemed on the point of breaking up in a fit of selfish panic ; 
for by the Director’s advice such as were taking no part 
in the disturbance came in on us in a body and began 
exhorting us not to ruin ourselves but to disperse. The 
meeting hesitated and seemed on the point of giving way; 
but one short, energetic speech (the work of a much re- 
spected comrade) produced a complete and instant change. 
The impression was deepened by several more, and the 
meeting passed a resolution with enthusiasm in which it 
pledged itself to persevere in its undertaking until the 
authorities should either accept its proposal or should shut 
up the Institute and in this way make the affair a public 
event. At this juncture General Gresser (the Governor of 
St. Petersburg) arrived on the scene, and after a threaten- 
ing discourse announced that he was come ‘to deliver 
those whom we were keeping with us by force.’—(The 
conduct of the authorities was unusually mild during the 
last disturbances. )—‘ We answered that we were keeping 
nobody, and invited the General and our inspector to go 
round the room and speak to whomsoever they pleased. 
This they did; but the trial was valiantly undergone : 
only one milksop followed the inspector, and Gresser with- 
drew in wrath to call in his myrmidons. Then we went 
into the streets and marched about in a body, so that all 
might see and know that we were protesting against 
existing institutions.’ 

Now, all this is naive enough ; but it shows, and shows 
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clearly, that the feeling underlying these manifestations 
is nothing if not political. This impression is strength- 
ened by the attitude of the public. 
example, where the last disturbances originated, it assem- 


In Moscow, for 


bled in crowds to see the three hundred students marched 
off to the Butyrki prison, and it cheered them heartily : 
‘the women waving their handkerchiefs and the men 
abusing the police, for which several of them were arrested 
on the spot.’ This public sympathy it is that gives im- 
portance to student discontent and causes the Govern- 
ment to resort to such desperate measures of repression 
lest it extend from the university to the general. 


S. STEPNIAK. 





MONEY AND STOCK MARKETS. 


| oe a long time money has not been so scarce in the 

London market early in July as it has been during 
the past fortnight. The Bank of England, which often for 
months together does no discount business except for its 
regular customers, has al] the time been doing a good 
deal, and charging 4} per cent. In the outside market, 
too, the rate has been for most of the time fully 4} per 
cent., but for the past two or three days it has fallen to 
4 per cent. owing to the large amounts of gold coming 
from New York ; and the outside market, which borrowed 
so largely from the Bank of England in the second half of 
June, has been obliged to renew most of the loans: in- 
deed, this week it has borrowed afresh. Again, at the 
fortnightly settlement on the Stock Exchange, which 
began on Monday, money was exceedingly scarce. Some 
banks which had been calling in loans through June 
again called in some this week. The result was that 
the banks were able to obtain fully 5 per cent. for all 
the money they lent, and might have exacted even 
more had they felt it safe to do so. 
the Bank of England is altogether too low, and it is 
in danger of being seriously lessened by the strong 
demand for gold that exists upon the Continent and in 
South America: the crisis at Buenos Ayres and Monte 
Video more especially will make it likely that attempts 
will be made to withdraw gold from the Bank of England. 
Besides, the activity of trade and the high wages that are 


The reserve of 


now being paid have expanded the circulation at home, 
and probably the crisis in South America warns bankers 
that it is well to hold large reserves in preparation for 
anything that may occur. It is hoped, however, that the 
worst of the stringency in the market is now over. Gold in 
considerable amounts is already being shipped from New 
York to London; and there is a general belief that in con- 
sequence of the passing of the Silver Bill altogether a 
couple of millions sterling will be obtained in New York, 
and will so strengthen the Bank of England’s reserve as 
to make the market here easy for the remainder of the 
year. The high rates of interest and discount, too, in 
London have stopped the French and German demand for 
gold, and turned the Continental exchanges generally 
more in favour of this country. 

The long struggle over the Silver Bill at Washington 
has at last ended in a compromise. The House of Repre- 
sentatives passed a bill which was so completely altered 
by the Senate that the House rejected it when it came 
back. Then a Conference Committee was appointed by 
the two Houses, and after some discussion an agreement 
was arrived at. It was settled that the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury is to buy every month four and a-half million ounces 
of silver so long as the price does not exceed one dollar 
for 371} grains of pure silver. In payment he is to issue 
notes which are to be full legal tender for all public and 
private debts, and are to be reckoned as part of their 
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reserves when held by the national banks. The notes are 
to be redeemable only in coin, but the Secretary of the 
Treasury may redeem them either in gold or in silver coin. 
For the purpose of redemption two million ounces are to 
be coined every month until the first of July of next year, 
and after that time as much as the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury deems necessary. This secures the purchase by the 
Treasury of the whole silver production of the United States. 
The bill as drawn up by the Conference Committee was 
passed by the Senate on Friday and by the House on the 
next day, and on Monday received the assent of the Presi- 
dent. As it becomes law thirty days after signature, it will 
take effect therefore from the middle of next month. Asa 
natural consequence the price of silver has risen rapidly. 
On the first of this month the price was 473d. per ounce ; 
and at the end of last week, though the Conference Com- 
mittee had met and reported favourably, it had risen only 
to 482d.; on Wednesday, however, it was as high as 50,°,d. 
per ounce, a rise in three days of nearly 13d. or almost 4 
percent. In May of last year the price was a little under 
42d. per ounce. Then the Mint began buying for the 
large coinage of silver that took place last year, and 
caused a considerable advance. This year the prospect of 
legislation in America caused a further advance, until as 
we have seen the price went to 50,5,d. on Wednesday, a 
rise since May of last year of 82d. per ounce, or over 19 
per cent. All silver securities have of course risen with 
silver, Indian Four per Cent. Rupee paper, for example, 
having touched 82 on Wednesday. 

The condition of the Argentine Republic and the 
Uruguay has gone from bad to worse during the fort- 
night. The stoppage of interim dividend payments by 
the Argentine National Bank, which were noticed in our 
last review, was followed not unnaturally by a panic 
upon the Bourse and numerous failures all over the country. 
The panic was intensified by the announcement that the 
negotiations for a loan with the great London bankers 
had failed, and the premium on gold went up to 220 per 
cent. Early last week the National Bank of Uruguay 
stopped payment. The Government endeavoured to keep 
it standing by hurrying a bill through Congress making 
But the notes, it 
would seem, are refused by the public, and there has been 
In that city as well 
as in Buenos Ayres, and indeed throughout the Argentine 


its notes legal tender for six months. 
panic on the Bourse of Monte Video. 


Republic, there has been a run upon the banks ; and serious 
fears are entertained that some if not all of the banks may 
be obliged to close their doors. Asa natural consequence 
there was a heavy fall in Argentine and Uruguayan 
securities all through last week, but this week the feeling 
Every one recognises that the crisis 
must continue for some time longer. Very few doubt 
that some of the banks will fail, and every one sees that 
there is a period of depression before both republics. 
But it is hoped now that the European money markets 
Of course many securities which 


is somewhat better. 


will not be affected. 
ought never to have been brought out in the London 
market must depreciate further. But the republic itself 
has great resources, and there is no reason why the in- 
terest on its debt should not be punctually met. 
the provinces, too, will doubtless keep faith with their 


Some of 


creditors. 

The Argentine and the Uruguayan crisis and the strin- 
gency in the money market weighed upon all departments 
of the Stock Exchange last week. Prices fell steadily 
day after day. There was general discouragement and 
general apprehension that the approaching settlement 
would be a difficult one. Asa matter of fact, money was 
scarce at the settlement which began on Monday, about 
5 per cent. having been charged by the banks to Stock 
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Exchange borrowers, and within the Stock Exchange the 
carrying-over rates were also heavy, especially in the 
American department. But it was found that the specu- 
lative accounts open for the rise had been greatly reduced 
during the preceding ten days or fortnight. This en- 
couraged operators to begin buying again; so did the 
passage of the American Silver Bill ; and so likewise did 
the belief, which was then becoming general, that the 
shipments of gold from New York would so strengthen 
the Bank’s reserve that it would end the stringency in 
the money market. Lastly, preparations for the con- 
version of the Egyptian Daira Loan gave spirit to the 
foreign market. But for all that there is very little doing, 
few having courage to increase their risks. Holders of 
the old Daira bonds may either receive a new bond for 
£85 bearing 4 per cent. interest, or they may get a new 
bond of £100, the old bond being credited at the rate of 
£85, or they may be paid off at 85. Where they elect to 
be paid off, the money is found by the issue of new Daira 
bonds at the issue price of 99}. 


ROSAMUNDA. 
[FROM THE PIEMONTESE. | 


‘ H, love me, Rosamunda, 
Now love me or I die!’ 
© Alas, how shall I love thee ? 


A wedded wife am I.’ 


‘ And wilt thou, Rosamunda, 
We put the man away ?’ 

‘ Alas, how shall we do it? 
* To-day or any day !’ 


* Within thy mother’s garden 
An asp is in the vine : 

Go, bray it in a mortar 
And put it in his wine.’ 


‘Ho, wife ! Ho, Rosamunda ! 
Where art thou, low or high ? 

For I am home from hunting, 
And sore athirst am 


‘ The wine is in the goblet, 
The wine is in the cup, 

Go, take it from the cupboard 
And lift the cover up.’ 


‘Ho, wife! Ho, Rosamunda ! 
Come hither, come and see ! 

The good red wine is troubled . . . 
How came this thing to be >’ 


‘The sea-wind yester-even 
Hath troubled it, I think.’ 
‘Come hither, Rosamunda, 
Come hither, come and drink!’ 


* Alas, how shall I drink it 

When I am not athirst ? ’ 
‘Come hither, Rosamunda, 

Come here and drink the first !’ 


* Alas, how shall I drink it 
That never drank of wine?’ 

* Thou ‘It drink it, Rosamunda, 
By this drawn sword of mine !’ 


‘I drink it to my lover ! 
I drink it and I die ! 

My lover is the King o’ France— 
A dead woman am I.’ 


A. Mary F. Rosrnson 
(Aladame James Darmesteter). 
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IBANT OBSCURE. 


FPXO-NIGHT I saw three maidens on the beach 
Dark-robed descending to the sea, 
So slow, so silent of all speech, 
And visible to me 
Only by that strange drift-light, dim, forlorn, 
Of the sun’s wreck and clashing surges born. 


Each after other went, 
And they were gathered to his breast 
It seemed to me a sacrament 
Of some stern creed unblest ; 
As when to rocks that cheerless girt the bay 
They bound thy holy limbs, Andromeda. 


7 


= 


Y. Brown 


CORRESPON DENCE. 
ART AND MORALITY. 
[To the Editor of Zhe Scots Observer.| 


London, 16th July 1890. 

S1R,—The old battle between subject and treatment is likely 
to be fiercely waged as long as artists and critics inhabit the 
same planet. And as an ultimate settlement of the controversy 
would prematurely close the freshest and most entertaining of 
discussions, it is to be hoped that one will never be arrived at. 
Yet I think it is possible, without sacrificing a cherished topic, 
to enter into the contest with more spirit and energy than the 
writer of the article entitled ‘Crumbs of Criticism,’ which ap- 
peared in your last number, has permitted himself to do. Your 
reviewer, though he is loth to confess it, is fighting in the camp 
of the Philistines. In spite of the best intentions, he cannot 
endure the theory that style is sufficient for the production of a 
work of art. The further element for which he seeks he 
‘hardly likes to call moral,’ yet knows not ‘ how otherwise to 
define it.’ In support of his opinion he quotes one of the best 
instances that could be found. For it is impossible to deny that 
Bel-Ami, with all its brilliance and dexterity, is tainted by a 
caddishness which its author cannot for long conceal. But 
the failure of Be/-Ami has nothing to do with that mysterious 
‘further element.’ It is a bad novel because M. Guy de Mau- 
passant has not handled his subject like an artist. What your 
reviewer is disposed to regard as immorality seems to me to 
be nothing buta lack of proportion. The author is dealing with 
certain facts and types which are not wholly pleasant; yet 
he might have woven them into a work of art had he set 
a watch over his style and suppressed his own idiosyncrasy. 
Instead of excluding from his story all details that distract or 
are trivial, he has purposely exaggerated whatever is canai/le. 
So that by tediously insisting upon vulgar incidents he has de- 
stroyed the balance of his story, and by his want of restraint 
exposed the prejudices of a dou/evardier. But surely this is a 
fault of style, not of morality. Another writer might have ac- 
cepted all the characters, all the episodes, of Bel Ami, and by 
giving to each its proper place, its due proportion, have achieved 
a work of which no one could say that it was written ‘by a 
bounder for bounders.’ In painting style is something more 
than brushwork ; in literature it is not to be limited by words. 
Arrangement, harmony of construction, selection, taste, feeling, 
the subtle expression of the artist’s personality in accordance 
with the rules of his art—these are some of the qualities which 
go to make up style. And it is because these qualities are not 
always present in M. de Maupassant’s work that his novels 
leave an unpleasant taste in the mouth. 

This I imagine to be the theory of art enunciated in Mr. 
Henley’s Views and Reviews. One word, however, which he 
constantly uses needs further definition. What does he mean 
by ‘selection’? Who is the arbiter of propriety? If the reader, 
then the whole question has been begged, and we must perforce 
acknowledge that subject-matter no less than style demands 
criticism. If, however, as I believe to be the case, it is the 
artist’s duty to select such material as best suits his own 
method without regard to the taste of his readers, then the 
critics has nothing to say to his choice, and may only condemn 
or applaud his treatment. What are the materials of Dostoi- 
evsky’s masterpiece, /e Crime et le Chadtiment? A murderer, 
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a prostitute, a libertine, two or three policemen, a sclpundrel 
who drank his wife’s stockings, much hysteria, the two supreme 
dreams of fiction. From the reader’s point of view this is not 
a wise selection. Yet the author has remembered throughout 
that it is his ‘function not to copy but to synthesise’ ; he has 
not destroyed his work by a mean regard for realism ; by en- 
veloping his characters in a fantastic atmosphere he has lifted 
the grime and vice of humanity into the sphere of romance, he 
has justified by his grandeur of treatment the selection of hideous 
types and squalid incidents. What is it that makes A/adame 
Bovary immeasurably superior to Safho? Strip the two novels 
of their style and there is little to choose between their morality 
or subject-matter. But while Flaubert selected such material as 
the resources of his art could deal with worthily, M. Daudet deli- 
berately chose a topic which should prove that he also was a 
‘naturalist, and treated it with the filthy self-consciousness of 
one who finds pleasure in scrawling obscenities upon the wall, 
Here, too, we have a contrast of style, not a difference of moral 
feeling. And I believe it would be impossible to point to a 
single work within the whole range of fiction which was made 
or marred by any quality save style in its widest and most 
liberal interpretation. 

Art then is u#-mora/. If this theory have any secure basis 
your criticism on Dorian Gray seems to me more than fair in 
its applause and less than just in its condemnation. You find 
in itart and no morals; I detect in its pages lots of morality 
and no art. From beginning to end Mr. Wilde has permitted 
his love of paradox to obscure his sense of proportion. If I 
may parody the conversational style of Sir Henry Wotton— 
surely one of the dullest characters in fiction—there is nothing 
in life so tedious as an epigram. And a novel which is made 
up of inverted commonplaces and idle phrases developed rapa 
mpoodoxiavy has no more claim to be called artistic than has a 
picture composed entirely of dazzling spots. Does an artist 
break the march of his story with tedious dissertations upon 
jewels and wearisome catalogues of furniture? And does he 
not, when dealing with an avowedly delicate topic, refrain, as 
Marlowe refrains in Edward //., from superfluous detail and 
exotic sentimentality? Mr. Wilde has proved that he lacks 
the tact and restraint to give us an artistic representation of a 
hero who is half Jack-the-Ripper, half Gaveston, and the 
reception which has been accorded his story must be peculiarly 
painful to him. He himself claims an artistic triumph, and he 
has been hailed by at least one religious print as a moral 
reformer. Was there ever so unhappy an apotheosis?—I am, 
etc., CHARLES WHIBLEY. 


DIRTY AND ‘ DEAR,’ 
[To the Editor of Zhe Scots Odserver.| 
Edinburgh, 16th Fuly 1890. 

SiR,—In the article in last Scots Observer ‘Dirty and 
“Dear”’ you commented on James Howell’s pamphlet 4 Perfect 
Description of the People and Country of Scotland—a \lampoon 
on this country, and more especially on Edinburgh. 

That Howell wrote the pamphlet seems undoubted, but that 
he meant it to be taken seriously as a picture of Scotland in 
his own time is much less certain. It is a strange thing that 
Anthony Wood, a contemporary of Howell’s who gives an 
elaborate list of his works, does not include the Description 
among the forty-eight separate books—‘ several of them meer 
scribbles’—that were published by him between 1640 and 1664. 
Many of these works were written in the Fleet prison, where 
Howell was confined for debt from about 1641 till released by 
Cromwell about 1650. 

Is it not possible that while in the Fleet he may have been 
irritated past endurance by some Scots fellow-prisoner or 
gaoler, for whose sake he may have fulminated this ‘meer 
scribble’ : one whose habits were not cleanly, whose linen was 
not pleasant, and whose person may have been infested by the 
tiny insect which he affirms to be an attribute of all the Scots 
nation ? 

There is, however, another possible solution of the attack. 
The scurrilous Description was published in 1649, and shortly 
before this Howell had written a book entitled Bed/a Scot. 
Anglica: A Brief of all the Battels and Martial Encounters 
which have happened’twixt England and Scotland, from ail 
Times to this present. 1648.—Corollary declaring the Causes 
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whereby the Scot is come of late Years to be so heightned in his 
Spirits. It seems a possible supposition that the Description 
might have been written as a contribution towards the reduc- 
tion of the spirits of the Scot to a normal level. 

But that Howell did not always think so bitterly of Scotland 
we know from one of his letters addressed from Edinburgh to 
Lord Clifford in 1639, in happier times, before imprisonment 
and the collapse of the Royalist cause had soured his temper. 
‘My Lord, he writes, ‘I have seen now all of the King of 
Great Britain’s Dominions; and he is a good Traveller that 
hath seen all 47s Dominions. I was born in Wales, I have 
bin in all the four corners of England ; I have traversed the 
Diameter of France more than once, and now I am com 
thorow Ireland into this Kingdom of Scotland. This town of 
Edinburgh is one of the fairest streets that ever 1 saw (except- 
ing that of Palermo in Sicily) ; it is about a mile long, coming 
sloping down from the Castle to Holy-Rood-House, now the 
Royall Palace. ... Ther is a fair Parlement-house built heer 
lately, and ‘twas hoped His Maiesty would have taen the 
maiden-head of it, and com hither to sit in person; and they 
did ill who advis’d him otherwise.’ 

In this letter, too, although he makes no mention of Scots 
food, which is so objurgated in his Description, he fully ap- 
preciates the drink :—‘ My Landlord brought up a chopfin of 
Whitewine (and for this particular, ther are better French-wines 
heer than in England, and cheaper; for they are but a Groat 
a quart ; and it is a crime of a high nature to mingle or 
sophisticat any Wine heer).’ 

Howell must be acquitted of a courtier’s sycophancy (he was 
Clerk of the Council to Charles 1.) in his peroration of astonish- 
ment that ‘so brave a Prince as King James should be born in 
so stinking a Town as Edenburg’ ; for it must be remembered 
that the pamphlet was published in 1649, shortly after the 
execution of Charles I., and when the Scots had just declared 
for Charles II. 

The Description was in more recent times used as a weapon 
against Scotland; John Wilkes reprinted it in the North 
Briton in 1788. 

It would be interesting to know why Anthony Wood did not 
quote or refer to the Description in his Athene@ Oxonienses.— 
I am, etc., W. B. BLAIKIE. 


‘VESTRYDOM IN LONDON.’ 
[To the Editor of Zhe Scots Odbserver.| 


London, 16th Fuly 1890. 

S1R,—I feel that an apology is owing from me to you and 
your readers. I had imagined that the London County Council 
was singled out for exceptionally unfriendly criticism. I learn, 
however, from your correspondent ‘A London Scot,’ that ‘the 
origin of the discredit which is overtaking the London County 
Council is the fact that all government is being found out,’ and 
that ‘we should be all the better’ for ‘having politics generally 
put down.’ In the discussion of this slightly academic ques- 
tion I can have no special right to intervene. Further, 1 am 
indebted to Mr. MacLaren Cobban for the information that, in 
using the words ‘ vestrydom’ and ‘vestrymen’ in reference to 
the London County Council and the London School Board, 
you did not imply—(as I in my ‘strict, unimaginative, 
and statistical’ way had fancied)—that the members were 
of the small tradesman type, given to petty jobberies and 
‘guzzlings’ at the ratepayers’ expense. I now know, not 
only that the tail of a dog is the part ‘most to the fore, 
but also that ‘vestrymen’is what Alice, when she was be- 
hind the looking-glass, used to call a ‘portmanteau’ word ; 
that ‘the proper literary use of the term’ is to describe a 
person ‘who, whether he be banker or butcher, peer or parson, 
member of Parliament or Government official, . . . seeks the 
fulfilment of small ends ’"—such, I presume, as the revolution of 
the system by which a revenue of some forty millions per annum 
is raised for local government purposes—and ‘meddles and 
muddles to a degree exasperating’ to Mr. J. MacLaren Cobban. 
I am quite ready to acknowledge myself ‘a gentleman who 
argues by means of figures,’ but the equation suggested for 
solution contains too many unknowns for me; so, as Mr. 
Cobban’s exasperation must apparently be accepted as a fact, 
I had better perhaps admit that my colleagues are ‘ vestrymen’ 
of the ‘literary’ or ‘portmanteau’ kind. 
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But before I lay down my pen I will, with your permission, 
say one word more. Mr. Cobban selects as typical vestrymen 
Mr. Charrington and Mr. MacDougall. Of Mr. Charrington 
all the world knows that he sacrificed the bulk of his fortune 
from conscientious motives, and that he spends the remainder 
in supporting the effort to benefit the poorest of his fellow- 
citizens to which he has devoted his life. Of Mr. MacDougall 
some of his colleagues at least know, though the outside public 
does not, that he has spent weeks of his time in the dull drudgery 
of revising specifications for groceries and draperies and dry- 
salteries, so as to secure as far as may be that some thousands 
of helpless lunatics may be properly clothed and properly fed, 
and that the overburdened London ratepayer may have proper 
value for his money. If these gentlemen are typical vestrymen, 
then I venture to think that, among those at least who regard 
self-sacrifice and public spirit as higher qualities than correct- 
ness of taste, ‘ vestryman’ will soon be a name not of contempt 
but of honour.—I an, etc., W. M. ACWORTH. 





REVIEWS. 
MR. WHISTLER’S GENTLE ART. 


The Gentle Art of Making Enemies. By JAMES M‘NEILL 
WHISTLER. London: Heinemann. 


Mr. Whistler the writer is by no means so respectable a per- 
son as Mr. Whistler the etcher and the painter ; but he does well 
to take himself seriously, and they be few, we take it, but will 
hail and acclaim him in an edition select, unpirated, unique in 
status and authority. No better-looking book has issued from 
London this many and many a day than this Gentle Art of 
Making Enemies, and few that contain much better reading 
either. For here is the memorable Zen o’Clock ; here, with all 
the plaintiff's annotations, is that excellent and stimulating 
report of the case of Whistler v. Ruskin ; and here is that J/r. 
Whistler and His Critics: A Catalogue, which, being as it 
were a dictionary of art-critical ineptitudes, has no doubt done 
its part in putting the art-criticin his proper place and teaching 
the multitude the terms on which, if it respect itself, it may 
remain with him. Here, in other words, are these documents 
which everybody with a liking for art will read, and by 
which there is none with a liking for art that will not 
profit They may make you angry and they may make you 
laugh ; but if you have eyes to see and brains to apprehend 
they must certainly set you thinking, and that to such a pur- 
pose as shall not unlikely mean salvation. 

Mr. Whistler, indeed, is nothing if not the art-critic’s friend. 
He (Short) it is and not Mr. Ruskin (Codlin) that really wishes 
the creature well ; he it is that so loves him that he never wearies 
of chastening him ; he it is that, having the immense advan- 
tage of knowing what he is talking about, is indefatigable in 
his effort to impart to him some tincture—however faint—some 
suspicion—however transient—of his own superiority. It is too 
much, perhaps, to hope that the time will come when the historical 
‘Plain Man’ (of Zhe Zimes newspaper) will be an impossibility; 
but, if come it ever do, there is no manner of doubt that its ad- 
vent will be largely owing to the action of this redoubtable peda- 
gogue. That ’Arry still flourishes, still dogmatises, still deludes 
himself and a certain public also, is unhappily true ; but he is 
by no means what he was before the Master of the Butterfly 
was moved to take him in hand and was lucky enough to catch 
him in the act of describing a water-colour as a picture in 
oils. These are but two, of course ; but they are two of many, 
and their quality will serve for all. It is Mr. Whistler’s for- 
tune that he has never painted for literary men of any sort ; 
but it is not the least of his merits that he has had the courage 
not only to refuse to be judged by the literary man but to tell 
the literary man to go and be hanged for an ignoramus. To 
say that painters will go on painting for this same ignoramus, 
and that he will always have the ear of the public at large, is 
only to say that art—like music, like prose, like verse, like 
sculpture—is an aristocratic amusement, is the privilege of a 
chosen few. But it is something to know that he is found out, 
and that if the taste for paint were the marketable quantity the 
Royal Academy would like us to believe, he would be instantly 
and generally known for the impostor he is. It is a negative 
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result, but it is comforting so far as it goes ; and Mr. Whistler is 
largely responsible for its production. It is possible, even pro- 
bable, for instance, that if the case of Whistler v. Ruskin were 
down for hearing next week the immediate issue would be exactly 
the same as in 1878: that the painter of 7ze Briar Rose would 
give evidence to the same effect as the painter of Venus’s 
Mirror and The Days of Creation ; that the author of My 
Life and Reminiscences would repeat the testimony of the 
man of letters gone wrong to whom we owe Zhe Derby Day 
and The Rake’s Progress ; that the ‘ Plain Man’ would make 
himself conspicuous exactly in the manner of his predecessor, 
and that in spite of the tremendous fact that, unlike that prede- 
cessor, he is neither a Poor-Law Commissioner nor the editor 
of an esteemed comic paper; and that a special (British) 
jury would send the Butterfly about his business with a flea 
in his ear and a farthing in his pocket. It is possible, we 
Say; it is even probable. But many things have come to 
pass since 1878 : the later Whistler, the Whistler of the Savra- 
sate and the Zen o’Clock, among them : and the framers of such 
evidence and the authors of such a verdict would hardly hear 
the last of themselves for long. It may be that the new gospel 
is as much a gospel of bleat as ever was the old ; that there 
are more ’Arrys among us than ’Arry himself has ever dreamed; 
that talk we never so bravely of Corot and Velasquez, what we 
really cherish in our heart of hearts is still the fetish of Prout 
and Hunt and the worthless part of Turner. But the cant, if 
cant it be, is at worst by way of being intelligent and truthful : 
indeed, has only not to be cant to be the expression of as good 
a working religion as a man—even a Plain Man—need wish to 
entertain. 

The happiest—at all events the deadliest—of Mr. Whistler's 
marginalia are not written but quoted. It is something of a 
national superstition, for instance, that Mr. Ruskin is so wise 
and has such a beautiful soul that he is incapable of foolishness 
even in respect of a subject which he does not understand, 
and of which he knows nothing. And yet—and yet! ‘1 
was pleased with a little unpretending modern German 
picture I saw at Diisseldorff? Mr. Whistler quotes from him 
in intimate connection with counsel’s statement in his behalf 
that ‘he had the highest appreciation for completed pictures’ ; 
it was a work ‘by Bosch’; it represented ‘a shepherd’s boy 
carving a model of his sheep-dog in wood’ ; and, as we think, 
there is none so Ruskinised he would not like to let fall a tear 
upon the confession with a view to blotting it out for ever. 
‘He subjected the pictures,’ said counsel, ‘if they chose, to 
ridicule and contempt’; and Mr. Whistler’s only vengeance is 
to show you his reviler in the act of remarking that ‘ Vulgarity, 
dulness, or impiety will indeed always express themselves in 
art through brown or grey, as in Rembrandt.’ His only ven- 
geance, we say. But is not the gibbeting of this amazing pro- 
position vengeance enough? Within the limits of civilisation 
would it be possible to push vengeance further? Is not the 
production, indeed, of an eminent art-critic engaged in the crime 
or the blunder—(some blunders are worse than any crimes)— 
of making colour a badge and a certificate of morals (as in the 
case of the Scarlet Woman) a vengeance more devilish in 
design and infinitely further reaching in effect than the general 
and public torture once popular among noble Red Men and 
still in use in Arcadian Dahomey? ‘Mr. Ruskin’s views as 
to his (Mr. Whistler’s) success,’ quoth counsel gallantly, ‘did 
not accord with Mr. Whistler's’; and Mr. Whistler is wicked 
enough to retort by dipping once more into Modern Painters 
and ‘howking’ out a dictum concerning the group of children 
sailing boats in the foreground of Turner’s Building of Car- 
thage which, thus seen in forlorn and foolish isolation, is calcu- 
lated to make the judicious wonder if after all there is a pin to 
choose between Ruskinism—which is the intelligible utterance 
of nonsense—and Browningism—which is the unintelligible ex- 
pression of nothing. ‘It has nothing to do with the technicali- 
ties of painting,’ says the author of Modern Painters, speaking 
the truth for once ; and ‘such a thought as this,’ he adds, ‘is 
something far above all art.’ ‘Of course,’ said counsel a 
little later in the day, ‘if they found a verdict against Mr. 
Ruskin he would have to cease writing’ ; and ‘it seems to me,’ 
his tormentor proceeds to quote (always from J/odern Painters) 
‘and seemed always probable, that I might have done much 
more good in some other way.’ And you ask yourself the quese 
tion, Which was the more‘inspired ? The author of this pathetic 
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admission? or the relentless creature who could thus and now 
remind him of it? 

But that part of our painter’s work is long since over and 
done ; and now one could wish he were content to let his Oscar 
alone and once and for ever turn his back upon his ’Arry. But 
Mr. Whistler has been severely baited by his critics ; and, as is 
the wont of them that despise—or affect to despise—criticism, 
he has suffered much in their attentions. It would be well for 
him to leave them to themselves ; but it is natural for him to 
hit out his hardest and give them the vilest tine he can; and in- 
asmuch as he is nota man of letters but a painter it were super- 
fluous and even unmannerly to go asking him for dignity in any 
but his own material. All the same, it is time for him to con- 
sider his position : to reflect that it is not for the painter of the 
Sarasate (say), the etcher of the Thames and the Venice series, 
the author of the Zex o’Clock—the wisest, the truest, the most 
stimulating and suggestive utterance concerning his art that any 
painter of the century has made—to go clowning any more. All 
that part of the battle is fought and won—at least so far as him- 
selfis concerned; and, having got himself becomingly and finally 
into print, the thing for him is to take himself with decent 
seriousness ‘all over generally,’ paint and etch his best, and 
leave the rest to time and art. It may be that his place is lower 
than he thinks; but what matters that ? High or low, his place 
is a place in art ; and for what more can the artist live and die? 
For the jester, the art-critic’s friend, the clown whose jargoning 
has so excellent a basis of truth, our painter has done enough 
and more than enough ; for the artist he might work these 
twenty years, and still do less than he ought. Who wants, in 
effect, to see more of Malvolio-Macaire? Has not that worthy 
served his turn? And are not the scalps of A. and B. and C. 
enough for him? For the other, the nature the best gifted in 
all the essentials of the artist temperament we English-speaking 
men have been blessed withal this last half-century— how were 
it possible to have too much of him? And how shall he pay 
his debt to us and to his art unless he wash himself clean of 
’Arry and the like, and go rag-picking no more? 


HIGHLAND STORIES. 


Waifs and Strays of Celtic Tradition. Argylishire Series. 
No. u.: Folk and Hero Tales. Collected, Edited, and 
Translated by the REV. D. MACINNES. With Notes by 
THE Epiror and ALFRED Nutt. London: Nutt. 

Popular Tales of the West Highlands, orally collected. With 
a Translation. By J. F. CAMPBELL of Islay. Vol 1. 
Paisley : Gardner. 

‘Tradition is out of fashion,’ says Campbell of Islay, ‘and 
books are in.’ Railways, tourists, and the New Journalism are 
the sworn enemies of romance. In England the fairies are 
long since dead, and no seemly monument has been builded 
in their honour.. In the Western Highlands, where they long 
were dwelling undisturbed, they are a-dying now, and the next 
generation will know them not. Civilisation has given board- 
schools, the franchise, and the crofter question in exchange for 
a lovely wilderness of legend and superstition, and deems it a 
munificent bargain. Fortunately for us, the tales which have 
beguiled the leisure of many generations have not been allowed 
to perish unhonoured and unchronicled. Thirty years since 
Campbell of Islay gave the world the first two volumes of his 
famous Zales of the West Highlands, and, rich as was his 
harvest, he left some gleanings for those who followed 
him. It was not until 1881 that the Fo/k and Hero Tales, 
for which Messrs. MacInnes and Alfred Nutt appear to 
share the responsibility with Lord Archibald Campbell, 
were taken down from the lips of Archibald MacTavish 
of Oban, shoemaker, and others. , The stories gathered together 
by Mr. MacInnes are nearly akin in character and incident to 
those collected by Campbell of Islay. They reflect the man- 
ners of the folk who told them : kings know no more of pomp 
and luxury than peasants, and their customs savour rather 
of the cottage than the palace. The supernatural element 
mingles strangely with the wear of modern life. The son of 
the King of Eirin kills the raven witha bullet of lead and is 
subsequently married to the daughter of the King of the World 
by the ‘minister that was in the house.’ The three soldiers 
who play a part in the story of Zhe Kingdom of the Green 
Mountains are of the varying ranks of sergeant, corporal, and 
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private. In Zhe Ship that Went to America—even the title 
has a touch of actuality—the old grey man, whom the stroke of 
a rod turns into a ship, tells John to describe his cargo as 
‘fashions newly come out, very fine for ladies.’ Such modern 
touches have been left upon the stories in their passage through 
the ages, and do no doubt render them more easily credible to 
their hearers of to-day. 

The stories exhibit some marked differences of style. Zhe 
Two Young Gentlemen is little else than a love-story. The 
plot develops without supernatural aid and any incident but 
might have taken place in the nineteenth century. There is a 
picturesqueness of phrase in Zhe Tale of Young Manus that is 
absent from the rest. The repetition of the passage : ‘Then 
they hoisted the spotted, towering, wind-tight sails to the 
arrowy, long, tapering masts ; and there was not a mast un- 
bent, nor a sail unrent as they were cleaving the dashing, 
splashing, light-blue, light-red Scandinavian sea’—gives a 
suggestion of epic dignity. An interesting parallel to the 
King of Albania is to be found in Mr. Curtin’s recently pub- 
lished Folk-Lore of Jreland. ‘The task which is imposed on 
the Shee-na-Gannon in the Irish story, and the young king of 
Albania in the Scots version, is to discover why a certain person 
has ceased to laugh. In the Highland legend it is the King of 
Eirin who has been ‘cheerless and laughterless’ for seven 
years, while the Irish prototype of Henry 1. is called Gruagach 
Gaire. The cause of depression is the same in each case: the 
king’s sons (or friends) are killed by the big giant, and the king 
himself is half-flayed alive. The pursuit of a hare reveals the 
cave of the big giant, and when the giant's sons are slain the 
King of Eirin gives ‘a gleeful laugh that came from the bottom 
of his heart.’ The stories are obviously derived from a common 
source, and the variations which occur in them are precisely 
those which would result from oral transmission. 

Mr. Alfred Nutt’s excursus and notes are lucid and 
scholarly. They add immensely to the value of the book, and 
afford abundant evidence of their author's extensive reading 
and sound erudition. In his essay on the Development of the 
Fenian or Ossianic Saga, he combats the theory advanced by 
Mr. Skene that the Fayn belonged to the race which pre- 
ceded the Scots in Eirin and Alba. His notes, however, are 
unnecessarily pedantic. It will be a serious misfortune if the 
learned be permitted to lay hands on your fairy-tales, strip them 
of human interest, and arrange them as rigidly as though they 
were stuck butterflies. Is there not a suspicion of blasphemy 
in describing a story as falling under ‘ Division B, Miscella- 
neous, Group I., Section I., Bride-winning by Exploits’? And 
this is the phraseology adopted by that distinguished scholar 
J.G. von Hahn! If the world and all that it inherits were in 
the professor’s paradise, the craving for classification were com- 
mendable enough. But as long as ever the ghosts of humour 
and romance continue to walk the earth this pseudo-science, 
this cumbrous affectation of expression, will seem to them still 
capable of detecting humanity in folk-lore not altogether non- 
ridiculous. When the King of Sorcha says that ‘his life is be- 
low the feet of the big horse in the stable,’ that ‘ there is a trout 
in the lake and a duck in the belly of the trout, an egg in the 
belly of the duck, and a thorn of blackthorn inside of the egg,’ 
and that the thorn must be chewed small before he can be 
killed, is it necessary to employ so mathematical a term as the 
‘Life Index’? The comparative method of treating folk-tales 
will doubtless yield important results, but there are many 
scholars to prove that the introduction of a dull, uninspired 
jargon is not the first necessity of the newest science of all. 


LA BRUYERE. 


The Characters of La Bruyére. Translated by HELEN STOTT. 
London : Stott. 

La Bruyére cannot rank with the greatest French moralists : 
with Pascal and Montaigne. It has been truly said that while 
Montaigne shows us man as he is in all times and places, La 
Bruyére only shows us the noble, the courtier, the lawyer, and 
the bourgeois of the age of Louis le Grand. He was a shrewd 
rather than a deep thinker, but he was assuredly a very great 
writer, the master of a style flowing and limpid and graceful as 
was all the classic prose of his day, but distinguished by a 
richness of colour, a freshness, vigour, and pungency of phrase 
which none of his contemporaries exhibited in prose. Like most 
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artists in apothegm and epigram, he now and then misses his 
mark; he now and then sacrifices exactness of thought to 
verbal effect, or offers you—with an air of literary foppery—a 
musty truism as if it were a brand-new thought. He has not 
the piercing insight, the pitiless gift of analysis, with which La 

Rochefoucauld lays bare our self-love under its most cunning 
disguises. But the Caractéres are assuredly more entertaining 
reading than the Marimes. The undying popularity of La 
Bruvére has been due in no small degree to the fact that he was 
not amere writer of pensées. His book is a delightful medley— 
pregnant maxims mingling with clear-cut epigrams and racy 
anecdotes, and searching criticism following on vivid and in- 
cisive sketches of character. To most of his readers the main 
interest lies in the portraits which it preserves of the men 
and women of his day. ‘ He made mirrors,’ wrote Walckenaer, 
‘on which by some magic property the reflected faces of a whole 
generation of men and women have become indelibly im- 
pressed.’ He is one of the most mischievous and light-handed 
of satirists. He had an almost incomparable knack of flouting 
those he disliked—and he was very catholic in his dislikes—by 
a ludicrous commixture of imaginary dialogue and anecdote. 
He was a solid and incisive literary critic, though he blundered 
now and then (like most of his brethren), as in his preference 
of Racine to Corneille. Sainte-Beuve, indeed, thought so 
highly of his judgment on books that he declared there were 
certain pages in the Caractéres which should be daily re-read 
by all who followed the critic’s trade. 

‘It is certainly well that there should be an English transla- 
tion of a writer of this calibre. Miss—or Mrs.—Helen Stott 
has produced a version of the Caractéres which is in some ways 
excellent. It is faithful, it is carefully and correctly written, 
it reproduces fairly well the concision and vigour of the origi- 
nal, though it often loses—as was inevitable—the edge and 
glow of the Frenchman’s sparkling and many-coloured dic- 
tion. The chief fault to be found with it is that passages 
are occasionally omitted—-for no reason that one can dis- 
cover—while their omission remains unconfessed. No one 
has a right totruncate an authors works without at least 
warning his readers of the wrong he is doing to letters. 
Another defect is that the book is very inadequately supplied 
with notes, and without notes it is impossible to understand La 
Bruyére’s allusions to his contemporaries. In the sections 
‘Society and Conversation’ and ‘ Personal Merit’ (for ex- 
ample) there are references to Fontenelle, Quinault, Perrault, 
and others, of which no word of explanation is vouchsafed. 
Notes identifying the men whom La Bruyére bemocked under 
pseudonyms are necessary to the thorough enjoyment of the 
satire. The introductory sketch is well written : it shows that 
the translator has read Sainte-Beuve’s essay in the Portraits 
Littéraires. But a good deal more is known of La Bruyére’s 
life than is here set down, as the writer would have discovered 
had she consulted the admirable edition of the Caractdres 
edited by M. Regnier for that ‘ Grands Ecrivains’ series which 
remains the best of its kind. 


FICTION. 


Great expectations are sometimes tiresome things. Thoth 
awoke them; A Dreamer of Dreams dispelled them—in a 
measure ; and what shall be said of Zoxar (London : Long- 
mans) except that it is not 7hoth nor anything near it? Still 
it is very far above the common run. To begin with, it is 
short and crisp ; it has a style and an atmosphere of its own ; 
it displays a great deal of the author’s faculty of placing him- 
self in far-off and unfamiliar surroundings by the aid of in- 
tuitions and sympathies not given to the first comer nor the 
second either ; and the illusion, so far as it goes, is admirably 
sustained. There is power, too, of divining and comprehend- 
ing elemental human nature, with a real mastery of far-away 
emotions, which are traced to the end with a certain veracity 
and keenness. The story of Toxar the slave is put into the 
mouth of Zenophilos the philosopher, and it follows the fortunes 
and actions of some half-dozen personages. All are more or 
less convincing, and yet, let it be frankly said, none is vigorous 
enough to carry a reader away with him. Toxar has his mo- 
ments, and is on the whole a good thing after his kind, but you 
cannot so easily make up your mind about the soothsayer, 
lord of the jewel of might. ¥ He is certainly not so subtle a 
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study as the other, but there is energy in all the characters, 
his with the rest. All the same, we looked (and look) for better 
from the author of 7ho/h. 

Literature for all sorts and conditions of persons makes wild 
and whirling progress. Apparently ‘reading for the million’ 
now includes reading for the mad-house; nor is the idiot 
asylum forgotten. The Passion the Plaything (London: 
Heinemann) of Mr. R. Murray Gilchrist is suitable for either ; 
being finely inchoate and incomprehensible, while fairly weak 
and drivelling besides. There are many passages of the true 
head-splitting quality, while an amount of MS. is introduced 
and interchanged that has never been equalled in three volumes. 
Rolls of ‘ copy’ fall from ‘bosoms’ and are drawn, ‘half apolo- 
getically,’ from under bed-clothes ; or they are artfully concealed 
in pockets ; or on the floor they trip you as you walk; or you 
fall on them in attics and in summer-houses ; and all the while it 
seems that as ‘exquisitely sad lyrics’ and in other forms some 
of them are making an ‘immense stir in the world.’ The hero’s 
life—‘ he refused to be driven to a fate like Chatterton’s ’—was 
‘a tower of confusion and a quicksand’ till the heroine’s ‘ Yes’ 
brought down this edifice like a house of cards. The book is 
like this ‘all the time,’ as Mr. Howells would have one say, 
and it does not greatly matter what is in the wind: be it a ‘sort 
of quiet madness,’ or voices ‘tremulous witha holocaust of feel- 
ing, or ‘convulsive screamings,’ or ‘low wails,’ or ‘laughter and 
sobs of joy and madness ’—it is all six of one and half-a-dozen 
of the other so far as understanding is concerned. Still the 
thing is curious in a way, and is fresh and reckless reading. 
Thus, the heroine was ‘an ideal problem, delicious, inscrutable, 
everything an ideal’—(if not an ideal problem)—‘ should be.’ 
She dressed ‘ dramatically in a colour that left the eyes of her 
lover undecided,’ and so that ‘the suspicion of her bosom crept 
through the lace’; and when you made love to her she gener- 
ally laughed or screamed. More than once during a proposal 
she rushed to the instrument and, accompanying herself 
with ‘strange discords,’ shouted 7he Border Widow's Lament 
into the wild night—a proceeding which had the effect of 
utterly disenchanting her only brother. ‘1, so damnably proud 
yet fearful,’ she muses, and she lifts the ‘darned lace from her 
arm.’ She, too, has her Mss. handy. Her husband she spared, 
‘though’he often playfully desired her to read selections,’ and the 
‘curious titles’ she chose—Marrted Bitterness, After a Sea of 
Troubles, etc.—might well account for her reticence ; but she 
had also ‘a tendency towards the metaphysical.’ Once he 
was startled to find ‘her eye falcon-like upon him,’ so that 
‘no bird of prey could have looked crueller.’ She is even 
more alarming and more of a ‘problem’ when ‘she hurls 
away the wedding ring,’ a roll of Ms. drops from her, and 
she flings herself on the young and gifted author of An 
Eastern Rhapsody on Woman Chastened by English Fancy 
with ‘a long monotonous murmur, the sleepy half-song 
of children’: whereupon ‘the crooning sound filled him with 
terror.’ Suddenly (rather late in the day) ‘the strangeness of 
her conduct’ came upon her, and with ‘fleet footsteps’ she 
made for the sea (she was living in Derbyshire in a place called 
‘the Hell Garden’) and drowned herself, together with a 
pocketful of priceless family jewels to which she had no right 
whatever. 

The Chronicles of Cardewe Manor, by Lucy Farmer (London: 
Hutchinson), consists of a set of pleasant stories of the kind 
that may be dipped into and appreciated on a railway journey 
Lucy Farmer, the supposed raconteuse, is an old servant of 
the family whose adventures she relates, and her quaint and 
sympathetic individuality is excellently sustained throughout. 
Married to a gamekeeper in the same service with herself, 
she is a shrewd and competent observer of people and things, 
though her imagination and her alertness sometimes carry her 
rather far, and do occasionally land her in something like a 
mare’s-nest. On the whole, however, her shrewdness, her 
alertness, and (last but not least) her affection for her employers 
do herself and them good service. Perhaps she is not troubled 
with the intense veneration and the utter devotion peculiar to 
the old servant of fiction au temps jadis. Albeit faithful and 
honest, she is of stuff more modern and more commonplace. 
Some of her incidents and mysteries are stirring enough ; and 
her stories hang well together on the thread she has spun for 
them. The affair of the Cardewe jewels at the end is one 


of the best, but all are more or less entertaining ; none are 
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overstrained or unnatural; and here and there are touches of 
real humour and sagacity. 

In Zhe Mystery of the Millionaire's Grave (London: Rem- 
ington), Dr. Gordon Stables has contrived an example of what 
may wot be made of goodish material. The thing is so curi- 
ously cut up and so strangely confused that any effects that 
might have been achieved are lost for lack of knowledge of how 
to present and develop them. It is like a nightmare spoiled— 
the story of a dream gone wrong because the dreamer to whom 
it was vouchsafed had not the technical power to deal with 
it. The crudity of style and the abruptness of manner would 
be sufficient in themselves to ruin the book; and besides the 
dialogue is surprisingly bald, poor, and even ridiculous. Dr. 
Stables’s French is American French, but that would not 
matter a scrap if the rest were ,as it should be. It is rather a 
pity, for he has a certain strength with now and then a flash of 
intuition into the weird ; and if he could only arrange his ideas 
and put things generally ship-shape there would be some 
chance of betterment. As it is, his Zhe Mystery is far too 
broken, disjointed, and decentralised. 

Miss Crommelin’s Midge (London: Trischler) is not half a 
bad sort of story. It is all about a father and his miniature 
daughter, who gives her pet name to the book. She is a trim 
little person of seven-and-twenty, but being young in looks and 
feelings nobody heeds her being ‘less young than she might be.’ 
Indeed, she isa natural sort of creature on the whole, especially 
in her love affairs. Her record is neither particularly original 
nor excessively spontaneous, but it is pleasant enough, and if 
rather American in treatment and presentation it is English 
all the same. The starving of Midge is a little barbarous, 
and is not altogether necessary either; but we do not care 
enough for her to take it seriously—this or anything else. The 
people are good enough people, but there is nothing exciting 
about their action or their temperament, nor, it seems, is there 
any intention of excitement anywhere. 

Among minor books /da (London: Ward and Downey) is a 
bright and stirring account of that lady’s startling adventures 
in Tangiers ; while Zack's Mother (Bristol: Arrowsmith), dull, 
ill-written, and amateurish, is unreadable even in a railway 
train. Before again putting pen to paper, the young lady to 
whom we obviously owe its existence might with advantage 
spend six months on the study of (say) Laying Down the Cards 
(London: Blackett) one of the cleverest (and saddest) stories 
of the season ; what with hunting and dancing and the rest it 
opens merrily enough, but the curtain falls in a gloom too 
terribly like that of real life: Mrs. Fetherstonhaugh does not 
secure this effect by the stale device of making evil triumph 
over good, but sketches with cold and unflinching fidelity the 
apparently purposeless waste and wreck of lives that were full 
of promise and had done no ill. As for Perfervid (London : 
Ward and Downey), which enjoys the distinction of being 
illustrated by Mr. Harry Furniss, it may be a practical joke, 
or a parable, or a manifesto, or the work of a lunatic, or all 
the lot. The scene is laid in Stirlingshire, and the people, who 
occasionally say something smart, are all more or less under 
the influence of alcoholic or other delusions. The Handsome 
Examiner (London: Simpkin) is a not over-amusing skit on 
that strange—and frequently unpleasant—product of evolution, 
the ‘thinking woman’ of these latter days. 


GRASS. 


How to Know Grasses by the Leaves. By A. N. M‘ALPINE. 
With a Preface by ROBERT WALLACE. Edinburgh: 
Douglas. 

As soon as Mr. Chaplin is able to squeeze out of the Ex- 
chequer the funds necessary to strengthen the study of agricul- 
ture (which at present, as part of our national system, exists 
in such a very attenuated and unsatisfactory form), Mr. 
M‘Alpine’s handbook ought to have a place in the satchel of 
every scholar. Until that consummation occurs practical far- 
mers cannot do better than take up with it on their own account. 
It is unnecessary to dilate on the importance of the subject. 
The increased and increasing cultivation of grass is a fact 
as commonly apprehended as is the difficulty of laying down 
and maintaining a good pasture. And although grass in one 
form or another costs the farmer more trouble and anxiety than 
almost any other crop, although the amount of his annual profit 
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is getting more and more to depend on his hay-harvest and 
the quality of his grazing, there is hardly one in a hundred of 
him who, taken to a strange meadow, could tell its constituents 
even by the closest examination. In his own familiar fields he 
only guesses from experience. He knows where his sheep and 
oxen fatten most quickly ; but if the quality falls off, unless to 
revive it by a mechanical top-dressing and re-sowing of seeds 
blindly purchased from the seedsman, he is at a loss to know 
what to do. He neither knows what grasses flourished when 
the pasture was at its best, nor is he able by an inspection of 
the plants to say which species has died out. Most of his im- 
pressions, indeed, are utterly false. In the richest pasture the 
worst grasses are usually the most conspicuous: they even have a 
tendency to increase most quickly, for the stock which crop the 
sweet and tender herbs to the very ground allow the rougher 
plants to grow and ripen. Any one familiar with the contro- 
versies in agricultural prints is easily able to see that in reality 
the average farmer knows as little of the actual details as the 
poet who gushes over the lawn’s clear green or rejoices as the 
summer wind wanders over nodding stem and quivering seed. 
But the grazier, who to live at all must ‘put in all he knows,’ 
cannot afford to gratify ‘the finer feelings of his nature’ by 
indulgence in the picturesque. 

For him it is that Mr. M‘Alpine has written this useful and 
delightful little book. By delightful we do not mean that he 
has gone in for pretty writing. On the contrary, his sentences 
are brief and bald, and there is not an unbusiness-like epithet 
in all the volume. The delight proceeds from quite another 
source: from the clearness, the simplicity, and the perfect 
adequacy with which the subject is presented. Any farmer of 
ordinary intelligence, without any previous study whatever and 
with no more complicated instrument than a pocket-lens, may 
carry the booklet in his pocket and there and then investigate 
the composition of any pasture about which he wants to know. 
No doubt the easiest plan will be for him to take a grass with 
which he is familiar, consider its characteristics carefully in 
Mr. M‘Alpine’s company, and then proceed to master all the 
varieties by examining into differences. But Mr. M‘Alpine, 
with absolute clearness and with the aid of illustrations beyond 
praise, has reduced the identification of the common pasture 
grasses—as rye-grass, fescue, dog’s-tail, holcus, and fox-tail—to 
such a simple process that he affords the veriest tiro a sure 
foothold for deep and extended study. We speak from experi- 
ence, as we began by subjecting the book to the practical test 
of applying it to the analysis of an old pasture. The result was 
such as to fullv bear out Professor Wallace in his statement that 
‘the great bulk of the work of separation can be carried through 
by the aid of the naked eye and simply at a glance.’ 

“A suggestion of this same writer’s should be supported by 
evervbody with the interests of country children at heart. The 
book, he “says, ‘will form one of the most complete guides to a 
system of object-lessons in country schools that has been offered 
to the public” Now, would it not be possible to put this 
idea into practice? Weare teaching our little rustics hosts of 
things which they are nowise interested in learning, which are 
of no practical use to them, and which as a matter of fact are 
swiftly forgotten as soon as schoolis over. It is not recognised 
as an educational principle that those who work on the land 
should know about the things that grow on the land. Why on 
an examination day should the inspector not have a sod cut 
from a neighbouring field, and oblige his pupils to take its 
grasses one by one, identify them, and determine their qualities ? 
It is knowledge a clever boy would make his pastime as he 
was ‘herdin’ the kye,” or entering for rural labour by taking 
his place for the first time among the ‘quickeners’; and it 
would be of inestimable service to him in later life. But that 
kind of teaching is inconsistent with dulness, and that is the 
reason it is inadmissible. 


THE GNOSTICS. 


Beitréige sur Sektengeschichte des Mittelalters. Von IGN. V. 
DOLLINGER. 1. Theil : Geschichte der gnostisch-mani- 
chiischen Sekten. 2 vols. Munich: Beck. 


These two volumes of the history of the religious sects of 
the middle ages constitute the most complete record yet pub- 
lished of the Gnostics, and in point of treatment and style are 
characterised in as high degree as any of the authors work 
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by learning, directness, perspicuity, and occasional vehemence 
of expression, contrasting refreshingly with the laborious dif- 
fuseness of most German treatises ; as also by an historical 
sympathy often transcending the author’s theological limits. 
To read them as they deserve is to profit in knowledge and to 
find oneself embarked upon some curious and far-reaching 
trains of thought. 

How comes it that those who have most vehemently espoused 
and strenuously maintained the doctrine of total depravity 
have been distinguished not by poltroonery but for valour? 
The Presbyterian Scots who signed the Covenant and faced 
Charles 1. at Duns Law were deficient neither in courage nor 
self-assertion. Cromwell to the last held himself to be the 
‘poorest wretch that lives,’ and his Ironsides were firmly per- 
suaded that of themselves they were incapable of any good 
action. Yet armed Cavaliers on putting the matter to the 
test found that the Ironside formulas were liable to misinter- 
pretation by those who were not conversant with the Ironside 
dictionary. However severe the stress the Puritan Fathers 
of New England laid on their precious doctrine of total de- 
pravity, they had no misgiving about saying plain No to the 
mother country, and standing invincibly by their No till the 
disobedient colony was acknowledged an independent state. 
Under the name of ‘nature,’ ‘carnal man,’ ‘ old Adam, ‘ man 
left to himself, the Puritan slumped up all that is ego- 
istic, voluptuous, sensual, sinful. Under the name of ‘grace,’ 
‘spiritual man,’ ‘man born of the Holy Spirit’—or the man 
purely the ‘workmanship of God wherein all miserable pri- 
vate will is impertinence and impairment’—he slumped up 
all that is self-denying, severe, transcendent, holy. So far as 
Puritanism was pure and potent it was essentially the former 
of these two principles which the Puritans deemed ‘incap- 
able of any good,’ ‘totally depraved, ‘alien from the life of 
God,’ ‘everlasting damnation.’ The latter principle was, on 
the other hand, the life of life, eternal life, whereafter alone did 
the Puritan as Puritan zealously aspire. To have zo private 
will, but all one’s will only the cosmic: that is all the strength 
and the glory. Of that was Duns Law and Marston Moor, 
and the King summoned to judgment, and Dunbar and the 
crowning mercy of Worcester. 

The antithesis formulated by Calvinism between 


* grace’ 
and ‘ nature’ is in Gnosticism accentuated into absolute dual- 
ism of existence. In Calvinism heaven and hell are two anti- 
thetic states—or positive and negative poles—whereof all 
human existence is susceptible, to one or other whereof each 
person is of necessity tending. The negative pole or hell of 
existence is, however, according to the doctrine of Calvinism, 
under the government of the Lord, whose ‘eternal decrees’ 
absolutely command all conditions, just as much as is the 
positive pole or heaven. In Gnosticism, on the other hand, 
heaven and hell are co-eternal existences, while the God of 
the one and the God of the other are two independent 
sovereigns. Gnostic systems, schools, and sects are many 
and various ; but the more characteristic of them hold this at 
least in common: the doctrine of the absolute antagonism 
between the upper invisible world and the lower visible 
the doctrine that the whole sensuous world, and therefore 
also the human body, is the product of the evil God and 
the source of all evil ; and that the soul created by or emanat- 
ing from the good God becomes by his permission imprisoned 
within the alien and contaminating body. To deliver the 
captive soul Christ descended an zon from the upper world, 
It was impossible for him, however, to come in contact with 
evil matter, and therefore was the ‘body’ he assumed either 
of ethereal substance or only illusory. The Passion of Christ 
was accordingly not real. Man’s redemption was accom- 
plished not by Christ’s death but by his doctrine. In general 
the Gnostics rejected the Old Testament, the cult of images 
and the cross, and the sacraments, which, consisting of earthly 
elements, were obnoxious. The true baptism was the ‘ living 
water’; the true bread and wine Christ’s word. Nor did they 
worship in churches. Satan or the wicked God, with his angels, 
wielded unlimited power in this lower world ; and in the gospel 
of the Bogomiles it is written : ‘Honour the demons, not for 
any good they can do you but for fear of the harm they might 
do you.’ And yet the Bogomilians arrogated the name of ‘ God- 
bearers’ (Georéxo:), who not only bore the divine Logos but 
brought him forth in teaching him to others. 
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Gnosticism dates from the end of the first century, and its 
origin is to be referred to the mixture of Eastern speculation and 
heathen conceptions with Christian facts and ideas. One’s 
first impression of its pathological character is never overcome, 
Yet, especially in the second century, when it attained its 
greatest strength, it counted many earnest adherents. Though 
often crushed, it spread from Persia to Roman Africa and Europe. 
Nor was the secret of its attraction ease and indulgence. It 
enjoined rigorous abstinence from flesh and wine. It looked 
askance at marriage as unholy, and exacted complete celibacy 
of its more perfect members. There was conviction enough 
in it for martyrdom. As late as the eleventh century the 
Empress Theodora offered the Paulician Gnostics in her eastern 
provinces of Asia Minor the choice of conversion or death, and 
about one hundred thousand chose and suffered. Also in Italy, 
Spain, and France Gnosticism proved stronger than love of life. 
The account of the conversion of Sergius reads not very un- 
like a Stirling tract. The Paulician lady instrumental in his con- 
version first asked him why he did not read the Gospels. As 
a layman, he replied, he did not presume toa right that be- 
longed only to the clergy. That was all, she assured him, a 
cunning device of the priests, who read out in the churches only 
such pieces of Scripture as might be made to give a colour to 
the delusions in which the common people were kept. She 
then expounded Matthew vii. 22 and viii. 12, showing him 
how those who in Christ’s name had prophesied and cast 
out devils, as also the ‘children of the kingdom’ who would 
be cast into outer darkness, were none other than the pretended 
saints of the Church, of whom assuredly the Judge would say 
in the end: ‘ Depart from me, I know you not.’ Gained over 
to Paulicianism by these and similar suggestions, Sergius by 
his zeal and talents soon rose to be the head of the sect unde: 
the name of Tychikus. 

Marsigli, who writes on the ‘ Military State of the Ottoman 
Empire,’ found Paulician Gnostics at the end of the seventeenth 
century occupying many villages between Adrianople and 
Philippopolis. Their religion was still a mixture of Christianity 
and heathenism, but its original type had undergone a remark- 
able metamorphosis. That part of the two religions especially 
obnoxious to the primitive Paulicianism had become a chief 
feature of the modern: sacrifice and veneration of the cross. 
Beside their church, on a tree, Marsigli saw pieces of sheep and 
oxen slaughtered in sacrifice, and near by a stone cross before 
which the worshippers prostrated themselves. 


‘FRIENDS, OLD FRIENDS.’ 


The Lazy Tour of Two Idle Appr: ntices, etc. By CHARLES 
DICKENS and WILKIE COLLINS. London: Chapman. 
This is emphatically an age of Christmas numbers as well as 
of progress, and the hasty and youthful person whom duty 
compels to the perusal of that class of literature—(though, to 
be sure, they be few that need dip against their will) 
may well be tempted to execrate the memory of its in- 
ventor. The desperate geniality, the appalling heartiness, the 
poor, miserable, jaded, worn-out cheeriness rekindled by a 
superhuman plying of the bellows into the feeblest and the 
most depressing glow: surely these supply a more than toler- 
able excuse for the most sinister and uncharitable feelings ? 
Yet the man who can carry his memory back to the days of 
Household Words and of All the Year Round knows better. 
A hundred delightful associations, a hundred kindly recollec- 
tions, will temper the severity of a natural and just resentment. 
He will bethink him of 4/rs. Lirriper and of Mugby Junction, 
to name but two stories out of many; and in the overflowing of 
a grateful heart he will be disposed to pardon those who have 
attempted to keep up a great tradition but have only succeeded 
in making it ridiculous. For it is a fact that in the Christmas 
numbers of those periodicals aforesaid there is abundance, and 
more than abundance, of the most admirable and excellent 
work. To say that they are better than the early Christmas 
books, such as the Christmas Carol, is to say nothing. To say 
that they contain stuff as good as Dickens ever did is by no 
means to overstate the matter. The constant and unflagging 
effort of the artist to attain to art, the indomitable determina- 
tion to rest content with nothing short of supreme achieve- 
ment, are nowhere more plain for such as have the eyes to 
see. It was, therefore, a truly happy thought of the publishers 
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once more to give the public an opportunity of reading Wo 
Thoroughfare, and to make up a decent-sized volume by add- 
ing thereto a couple of other pieces, also the joint work of the 
master and one of his aptest pupils. 

Those who are curious in such inquiries will find it a pleasant 
and absorbing task to discriminate between what is Dickens and 
what is Wilkie Collins. But though we have observed one or 
two passages which we should assign without hesitation to the 
latter, it is not worth while to pursue the investigation with any 
minuteness, for on every page—in every sentence almost—the 
Dickens spirit and the Dickens touch predominate. The lesser 
light is all but wholly quenched in the greater. Perhaps the 
least excellent thing in the volume is No 7horoughfare, good 
though it be. The plot proceeds with some abruptness, as if 
the wheels were stiff and wanted oil; and on a second read- 
ing the working-out of the catastrophe is less adroit, less 
inevitable, than might be wished. There is too sudden a 
leap from premises to conclusion, and the whole effect is 
nothing if not jerky. The truth is, we take it, that Vo Thorough- 
fare is the only story inthe world which would have been much 
more satisfactory and much more artistic if it had only been 
much longer. Had Dickens been able to spin it out to the 
length of (say) Bleak House, to let his imagination play freely 
about it, and to give the reins to his genius, the result would 
probably have been superb. As it is, it seems stunted, dwarfed, 
mangué, With The Lazy Tour it is otherwise. Means and 
end are there in the justest possible proportion. What 
pleasant humour, what fine observation, what high spirits (not 
the least forced), what astonishing command of material! The 
style is doubtless mannered, but it never descends to the 
abysms of badness to which Dickens was so prone to sink. 
We can call to mind few things more horribly powerful than 
the account of the night in company with the supposed corpse ; 
few things more graphic, more life-like, more absolutely con- 
vincing, than the picture of Doncaster in the race-week. Of 
The Perils of Certain English Prisoners, also, there is scarce 
anything that is not good to be said. Of course it is a gigantic 
anachronism. The events which purport to take place in 1744 
are narrated by an eye-witness and participator with perfect 
frankness and unconcern in the undiluted language of more than 
a hundred years later. But what of that when a story sweeps 
you along so bravely and so gallantly as this? Davis, Tom 
Packer, Sergeant Drooce, the pirate chief: there they are, 
irresistible one and all. ‘The fight at Silver-store makes the 
fight in the Round-house by comparison poor and feeble. The 
escape from the pirates is incomparably thrilling. Mr. Pordage, 
of course, is a hopeless failure. He savours, or we much mis- 
take the matter, of the thin and mechanical humour of the 
creator of Miss Clack in 7he Moonstone. Again, Gil Davis’s 
feelings towards Miss Maryon are handled with a certain clumsi- 
ness, a want of reserve, but too characteristic of the author. 
But these faults go for next to nothing, so enthralling, so capti- 
vating, is the narrative as a whole. 

’Tis certain that the book will afford exquisite pleasure to all 
who knew its contents of old. But we are not sure that it will 
not inspire an even keener sensation of enjoyment in those 
whose happy lot it is to read in it for the first time. 


OLD AND NEW. 


Japan and the Pacific (London: Unwin) is a plea for 
an alliance with Japan as the best means of safeguarding 
British (and Japanese) interests in the Pacific against Russian 
aggression. The author, as we learn from the title-page, is 
*Manjiro Inagaki, M.A. (Cantab)’ ; and it is evident in every 
page and every line that he has diligently set himself to read 
up his subject and to write about it in approved English. 
The matter is often crude and the style sometimes queer, but 
the wonder is that these faults are not more prominent. You 
could hardly expect an English student at the College of Tokio 
to write in Japanese upon Chinese trade and intrigue in such 
passable style and with so few mistakes in fact. But the merit 
is rather that of an academic exercise than of a political essay 
on so broad and deep a question as the duty of England and 
the future of Japan in the Pacific. 

Mr. Ewald’s Paper and Parchment (London: Ward) is a 
thing of thrums and tatters. Fragments of old diaries, odds 
and ends of deeds and records, and loose pages of letters 
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written in the days of Elizabeth or of William of Orange are 
stitched together with no rule of arrangement save the chrono- 
logical. Nor can we always adopt Mr. Ewald’s views of the 
people he attempts to create anew out of the dust of docu- 
ments. Shall we consent, for instance, to lay by the prejudices 
which Lucy Hutchinson’s confidences to her journal arouse in 
the candid mind, because one is told that her repelling qualities 
were merely ‘superficial’? It must have been the most odious 
of preaching prudes who wrote that ‘Play among other children 
I despised ; and when I was forced to entertain such as came 
to visit me, I tired them with more grave instructions than their 
mothers, and plucked all their babies to pieces, and kept the 
children in such awe that they were glad when | entertained 
myself with elder company.’ These sketches scribbled on the 
paper or parchment of the Record Office go back to Dooms- 
day and to King John and come down to the date, lamented by 
Dr. Keith of Mayfair as the beginning of England’s declen- 
sion, when an end was put by Act of Parliament to Fleet 
marriages. ‘I remember once on a time,’ says that paragon of 
chaplains, ‘1 was at a publichouse at Radcliff, which was then full 
of sailors and their girls; there was fiddling, piping, jigging, and 
rating ; at length one of the tars starts up and says: “ D—n 
ye, Jack, Ill be married just now; I will have my partner.” 
The joke took, and in less than two hours ten couple set out for 
the Fiete.’ A certain change has come over the tone and 
language of chaplains, while the language of sailors remains 
in much the same state of nature as a hundred years ago. 

Memoir of J. D. Harford-Battersby, late Vicar of St. Fohn’s, 
Keswick, and Honorary Canon of Carlisle. By Two of his Sons. 
With a preface by H. C. G. Moule, M.A., Principal of Ridley 
College, Cambridge. (London : Seeley.) To the little Cumbrian 
village of Keswick there flock annually from all parts of the 
United Kingdom some ten or twelve thousand people to take 
part in the religious conference known as the ‘ Keswick Con- 
vention.’ All the lodgings and hostelries, even the humblest cot- 
tages, are crowded from Tuesday to Saturday of the last week 
of July with guests who spend their days from seven in the 
morning till seven at night attending religious meetings in a 
large tent erected in a field in the outskirts of the town. The 
man who instituted these conventions was Canon Battersby, 
the subject of this memoir. Whatever be thought of his high 
Evangelicism of opinion, there can be no doubt with regard to 
his saintliness and his loftiness of motive ; and no little interest 
attaches to the development of a character which passed 
through the stages of Tractarianism and High Churchism to 
first a modified and then an intense Evangelicism. Harrow 
and Bailiol seldom turn out ‘ Evangelicals’ of any sort: we 
could take more if they were men like Canon Battersby. It 
is agreeable to note his conspicuous breadth of toleration, 
too frequently lacking in his school. He has strong views, 
and yet he amply respects the views of others—a thing 
not easy to those who think with an almost fanatic inten- 
sity. A man does not, as a rule, mince matters in writing 
advices to his son. Yet, though he strongly disapproved of 
card-playing, here is how the Canon puts it to his boy studying 
abroad : ‘I do not see that you need absolutely abstain from 
cards in every shape, though | look upon them, even more than 
‘the drink,” as dangerous.’ And he declines to support Lord 
Shaftesbury’s bill to forbid the use of Eucharistic vestments on 
the ground that ‘the days for such enactments are past, and it 
is not less liberty but more that is wanted.’ These are liberal 
and tolerant views—more tolerant, perhaps, than those of the 
noisier decriers of intolerance. 

Mr. Charles Fox’s The Pilgrims: An Allegory (London : 
Kegan Paul) is a sort of imitation of Zhe Pilgrim’s Progress. 
At least it is written in language which seems meant to be 
archaic, and the pages are afflicted with marginalia. But the 
resemblance goes no further; for whereas the Bunyan is 
radiant with the life and health of literature, the Fox is 
uncommon stupid and most mortal dull. If any one want to 
know how Pilgrim set out from the Town and Kingdom of 
Deceit, passed through the Town of Earthquakes and such- 
like haunts of tedium, and suffered mystical death and birth in 
the end, he must search therefor himself, for the story of 
Pilgrim cannot be told at second-hand. Mr. Fox concludes by 
affirming that he has written ‘as a fool.’ Thought is free and 
politeness is a duty ; but as he will have it so, we may respect- 
fully agree with him. And the fun is that his fly-leaf bears 
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both parties out, for it announces as ‘in preparation by the 
same author’ a certain Sfiritual Symbolism of the Great 
Pyramid, a Mystery Hid from Ages and Generations and now 
Revealed. A Scientific and Mystical Work, with 41 Plates and 
Figures. 

Although one or two of Major A. B. Ellis’s West African 
Stories (London : Chapman and Hall) deal with that pestilential 
portion of the earth’s surface as it now is, most of them are old 
legends of the early Portuguese days dug out of books of travel 
and the like. Boys will read them with avidity not unmixed 
with wonder. For the gallant Major writes with a certain rude 
vigour of his own, and whether reviling the bagpipe or com- 
mending the negro lady for her airiness of wear, he speaks his 
mind without hesitation. 

Folkestone has had an excellent ambulance course ; the 
fortunate lecturer (Dr. Fitzgerald) has been asked to publish 
his lectures; and Physiology and Hygiene for Home Nursing 
(London: Bell) is the result. There is an invariable same- 
ness in such prelections, and most teachers try to teach too 
much. Where he is practical Dr. Fitzgerald is admirable ; 
where he tries to teach the elements of anatomy and physio- 
logy, with an occasional excursus into the practice of physic, 
he is not. His lectures were probably interesting and attrac- 
tive: his book is much like the rest of that great multitude 
which is the outcome of the present fad for amateur nursing. 
We have also received Zhe Climber’s Guide to the Central 
Pennine Alps (London: Unwin), by W. M. Conway, which is 
a model handbook ; A Handy Guide to the River Plate (Lon- 
don : Hutchinson), by G. C. Levey, which is packed with in- 
formation ; /rish Diamonds (Dublin : Gibbings), an excellent 
collection of ancient Hibernian jokes ; Zhe St. Andrews Uni- 
versity Calendar (Edinburgh: Blackwood), which is judiciously 
compiled ; a new edition, being the third, of the preposterous 
Popular Handbook to the National Gallery (London : Mac- 
millan), by E. T. Cook ; a new edition, being the ninth, of the 
Handbook to the Highland Railway (Inverness: Northern 
Chronicle Office); a new edition of Zhe Water of Life, and 
Other Sermons (London: Macmillan), by Charles Kingsley ; 
a popular edition of J/y Land of Beulah (London: Methuen), 
by Mrs. Leith Adams ; an interesting pamphlet on the Chig- 
necto Railway, Canada (London: Docherty), an undertaking 
which deserves the attention of engineers ; A Clean Pair of 
Heels (London : Remington), by Commander F. J. Pitt, R.N. ; 
Dr. John Brown (Edinburgh : Oliver), which is a reprint of the 
Harveian Society Festival oration by Dr. Alexander Peddie; 
a useful booklet on /anofortes issued by the famous firm of 
Messrs. John Broadwood ; and a New Plan of Edinburgh 
(London : Bacon), printed on fine linen, and therefore prac- 

tically waterproof. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
FIcTION. 


An Australian Girl. London: Bentley. 3 vols. 
Caste and Creed. By Mrs. Frank Penny. London: White. 


2 vols. 

Ferrers Court. By John Strange Winter. London: White. 
1 vol. 

For Value Received. By Thomas Cobb. London: Ward. 
3 vols. 


The Mystery of Mrs. Blencarrow. By Mrs. Oliphant. Lon- 
don : Blackett. 1 vol. 


VERSE. 


The Human Epic. By J. F. Rowbotham. London: Kegan 

Paul. 1s. 6d. 
TRAVEL. 

Across the Border. By E. E. Oliver. London: Chapman. 
14s. 

Life in Uganda. ByR. P. Ashe. London: Sampson Low. Is. 

Scouting for Stanley. By Thomas Stevens. London : Cassell. 
7s. 6d. 

BioGrapny. 

The Correspondence of Cicero. By R. Y. Tyrrell and L. C. 
Purser. London: Longmans. 36s. 

The Life of G. H. Stuart. By Himself. London: Nisbet. 
7s. 6d. 

ake Painters of Barbizon. By J. W. Mollett. London: Samp- 

son Low. 7s. 6d. 
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History. 


History of Okehampton. Edited by W. H. K. Wright.  Tiver- 
ton: Masland. Ss. 

The Reay Fencibles. By John Mackay. Glasgow: Clan 
Mackay Society. 

MIscELLANEA. 

A Protest against Agnosticism. By P. F. Fitzgerald. Lon- 
don: Kegan Paul. 

Cattle Ships. By Samuel Plimsoll. London: Kegan Paul, 
Is. 

Charity Organisation. By C. S. Loch. London: Sonnen- 
schein. 2s. 6d. 
Counsels and Maxims. By Arthur Schopenhauer ; Translated 
by T. B. Saunders. London: Sonnenschein. 2s. 6d. 
Diseases of Crops. By A. B. Griffiths. London: Bell, 
2s. 6d. 

Irish Diamonds. Dublin : Gibbings. 

John Bull and His Other Island. Wy Arthur Bennett. Lon- 
don : Simpkin. ts. 

Landscape Gardening. By H. E. Milner. London: Simpkin. 


31s. 6d. 

Musical Groundwork. By ¥F. J. Crowest. London: Warne. 
2s. 6d. 

New Life. By H. C. O'Neill and E, A. Burnett. London: 
Sonnenschein. 

Nuces Etymologice. By Dr. Charnock. London: Triibner. 
10s. 


Old Sea Wings, Ways, and Words. By R. C. Leslie. Lon- 
don : Chapman. 

The Law of Property. By Thomas Raleigh. Oxford : Claren- 
don Press. 7s. 6d. 

The Verdict. By A. V. Dicey. London: Cassell. 2s. 6d. 

Untrodden Ground. By A. W. Drayson. London: Kegan 
Paul. 14s. 

FOREIGN. 

Berr de Turique.—Jacques et Jacqueline. Paris: Lévy. 3 fr. 
50 c. 

Coleccién de documentos inéditos para la historia de Espaiia. 
Tomo xcv. Madrid: Murillo. 12 pes. 

Coleccién de escritores castellanos. Tomo Ixxx. I. serie. 
Madrid: Hernando. 5 pes. 

De la vie intime des dogmes et de leur puissance ad évolution. 
Par A. Sabatier. Paris: Fischbacher. 1 fr. 

D Héricault.—Le roman d'un propriétaire. Paris: Perrin. 
3 fr. Soc. 

Diccionario latino-espanol etimolégico. Por F. Salazar y Quin- 
tana. Madrid: Nunez. 10 pes. Soc. 

Die Jabim-Sprache der Finschhafener Gegend (N. O. Neu- 
Guinea; Kaiser Wilhelmsland). Von O. Schellong. 
Leipzig: Friedrich. 3m. 

Etruskisch u. Armenisch. Sprachvergleichende Forschgn. 
S. Bugge. 1. Christiania: Aschehong. 3m. 

Fontenay Coup-d Epeé. Par F. du Boisgobey. 2 vols. Paris: 
Plon. 7 fr. 

Griechische Marmorstudien. Von C. R. Lepsius. Berlin: 
Reimer. 6m. 50 pf. 

Il servizio di cassa nell’ antica repubblica veneta, A. Stella. 
Venice: Fontana. 101. 

Immanuel Kant u. die Grundlagen der christlichen Religion. 
Von W. Koppelmann. Gitersloh: Bertelsmann. 1 m. 
80 pf. 

Itinerare auf der Insel Lesbos. Von H. Kiepert u. R. Kolde- 
wey. Berlin: Reimer. 4m. 

La filosofia dell’ inconsciente. A. Faggi. Firenze: Lemonnier. 

L’Américaine. Par P. Sales. Paris: Lévy. 3 fr. 50 c. 

Les artistes célébres: Les maitres hollandais. 1. série. Paris : 
Librairie de l’Art. Io fr. 

Le case et monumenti di Pompei. Fasc. 100-101. Napoli: 
Niccolini. 321. 

Les droits et les torts de la papauté. Par E. Petavel-Olliff. 
Paris: Fischbacher. 1 fr. 50 c. 

Mademoiselle de Montpensier. Par Mme. Carette (mée Bouvet). 
Paris: Ollendorff. 3 fr. Soc. 

Sainte Thérese. Par la Comtesse d’Estienne d’Orves. Paris : 
Didot. 7 fr. 50 c¢. 

Vitrolles (A. de): Sa vie et sa correspondance. Paris: Perrin. 
15 fr. 
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THE COLONIAL COLLEGE AND TRAINING FARMS, LTD., 


HOLLESLeY Bay, SUFFOLK. 
FOR THE TRAINING OF YOUTHS FOR COLONIAL LIFE, Etc. 


Under the auspices of Agents-General for the Colonies, Head-Masters of Public 
Schools, Leading Members of the Royal Colonial Institute, etc. 


The College Estate dominates Hollesley Bay. Invigorating climate, drv soil, 
pure water. Mixed Farms, 1800 acres in extent. Horse, Cattle, and Sheep 
Breeding. Large Dairy, with modern appliances. Smiths’, Carpenters’, Wheel- 
soe and Saddlers’ Workshops. Geology, Botany, Forestry, and Gardening. 
suilding Construction, Surveying, and Levelling. Veterinary Surgery, Ambulance, 
Riding, Swimming, etc. 
Prospectus on Application to the Resident Director. 


INVERNESS COLLEGE—ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 


President of Council. 
The Most Noble the MARQUIS OF STAFFORD. 
Vice-President. 
DONALD CAMERON. Esa. of Lochiel, 
Lord- Lieutenant of Inverness-shire. 
Head Master. 
H. D. THOMAS, M.A., 
Late Scholar of St. John’s College, Oxford. 
Assisted by Oxford and Cambridge Graduates. 

In constitution and discipline, the College is modelled on the great English 
Schools, with special attention to Mathematics and Modern Languages. 

Four Entrance Scholarships, tenable by Boarders, will be offered for competition 
in July, two of £40, two of £30 per annum. Papers will be set in Mathematics, 
French, German, Latin, and English, and allowance will be made for age 

Successes in 1889—Two Cadetships at Woolwich, Two at Sandhurst; one Second 
on the list, and all direct from School. 

For Prospectus, etc., apply to the Heap MASTER. 








CT. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR 
. WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 

For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. SCHEME, THE 
UNIVERSITY, ST. ANDREWS. 


( eoRant FUND FOR POOR CHILDREN. 
EIGHTH ANNUAL TRIP. 
The ANNUAL TRIP for POOR CHILDREN will take place, as usual, in 


AUGUST. Last year about 2500 children enjoyed the Trip to Aberdour Woods 
and the Forth Bridge. 
Contributions received by 


WILLIAM ANDERSON, Hon. Treasurer, 10a North St. David Street. 


Borys CAST-OFF CLOTHING 
Is Speciatty USEFUL AT THE 
RED HOUSE HOME, MUSSELBURGH. 


The Supply at present is very low, and Parcels will be gladly sent for. 


JAMES NISBET & CO.’S 
NEW AND RECENT BOOKS. 


THE PROTOPLAST: A Series of Papers. By FEF. C. C. 
BAILLIE. Edited by JOHN BAILLIE, D.D. Demy 8vo, New 
Edition, 12s. 


THE LIFE of G. H. STUART. Written by Himself, and 
Edited by RonertT ELLIs THompson, D.D. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


GLIMPSES of EASTERN CITIES, PAST and PRESENT. 
Ry Rev. ANDREW RussELL. Small Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

SWEET HOME, and the WAY from HOME to HEAVEN. 
sy the Rev. J. B. Ficcis, M.A., etc. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


MORAL MUSCLE, and HOW to USE IT. A Brotherly 
Chat with Young Men. By FREDERICK A. ATKINS. With an 
Introduction by Dr. THAIN DAvipson. Crown S8vo, Is. 


MARY JANE KINNAIRD. By Donacp Fraser. M.A., D.D. 
With Two Portraits, Extra Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

‘ No Christian lady should fail to procure Dr. Fraser's hook, and ponder well she 
precious lessons that are to be derived from a careful study of Lady Kinnaird’s 
character and life.—Christian Leader. 

HOW TO STUDY THE BIBLE. By Pr. Ciirrorn, M.A, 
Professor ELMSLIE, D.D., R. F. Horton, M.A., Rev. F. B. 
MEYER, B.A., Rev. C. H. WALLER, M.A., Rev. H. C. G. 
MouLe, M.A., Rev. C. A. Berry, Rev. W. J. DAwson. 
Third Edition. Small crown 8vo, Is. 


THE GOSPEL According to ST. PAUL. Studies in the 
First Fight Chapters of his Epistle to the Romans. By the Rev. 
J. OswaLp Dykes, D.D, Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE HOME of a NATURALIST. By the Rev. Bior 
EDMONSTON and his Sister, Jessie M. E. Saxny. With a 
Portrait and Other Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

REGENT-SQUARE PULPIT. Vol. 1., containing Twenty-Six 
Sermons. By Rev. JOHN M‘NEILL. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

Mr. M*‘Neill’s Sermons are published every Thursday. Price One Penny. 
Revised by the Author. 
WEST-NOR’-WEST. By Jessie M. E. Saxpy, Author of ‘The 

Lads of Lunda,’ etc. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d., cloth ; Is. 6d., paper 
covers. 
‘A fascinating book.’—A theneum. 


JAMES NISBET & CO., 21 BERNERS STREET, W. 











MACMILLAN & C€0’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMICS. By ALFRrep Mar- 
SHALL, M.A., Professor of Political Economy in the University 
of Cambridge, Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, sometime 
Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo. Vol. I., 12s. 6d. 
net. 

ENGLISH LYRICS. By Atrrep Austin. Edited by WILLIAM 
Watson, Author of ‘ Wordsworth’s Grave, and Other Poems.’ 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


MR. MONTAGU WILLIAMS’S REMINISCENCES. 
Poputar EDITION. 

LEAVES OF ALIFE. Being the Reminiscences of Mon- 
tagu Williams, Q.C. Eleventh Thousand. Popular Edition. 
Crown 8vo. In cloth binding, with Portrait, 3s. 6d.; in paper 
covers, 2s. 6d. 

The Speaker savs :—‘ An agreeable and an amusing book.’ 


The Daily Telegraph says:—‘ This thoroughly entertaining book. . Mr. 
Montagu Williams has plenty to say, and knows how to say it. 


NEW NOVELS. 

THE TRAGIC MUSE. By Henry James, Author of ‘The 
Europeans,’ ‘ Daisy Miller,’ ‘A London Life,’ etc. 3 vols. crown 
Svo, 3Is. 6d. 

PLAIN TALES FROM THE HILLS. By Rupyarp 


KIPLING. Third Edition. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


A SOUTH SEA LOVER. A Romance. By ALFRED S?. 


JoHNsTON, Author of ‘Camping Among Cannibals.’ 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, 6s. 


MACMILLAN’S 3s. 60. NOVELS.—New VOLUMES. 

WHEAT AND TARES: A Modern Story. By Sir HENRY 
CUNNINGHAM, K.C.I.E., Author of ‘The Cceruleans,’ ‘The 
Heriots,’ etc. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

LOUISIANA; and THAT LASS O’ LOWRIE’S. By 
FRANCES HoDGSON BURNETT. 1 Vol. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
THE SQUATTER’S DREAM. By Rotr BoLpDREWooD, 
Author of ‘Robbery under Arms,’ ‘The Miner’s Right,’ etc. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


SIXPENNY EDITION. 
CHARLES KINGSLEY’S NOVELS. 
Sixpenny Edition. Medium 8vo. A Reissue of this Popular Series 
as under :— 


Westward Ho! [Ready. Alton Locke. [October. 
Hypatia. (August. Two Years Ago. [November. 
Yeast. [September. Hereward the Wake. [Deceméer. 


POPULAR EDITION, PRICE EIGHTEENPENCE. 
SEASON IN SUTHERLAND. By Sir Joun Epwarbs-Moss, 
Bart. Crow n 8vo, sewed, Is. 6d. 

The Saturday Review says :—‘ ~ is a delightful little volume for the lounger in 
summer shade, or for the tourist who a a little sport and natural history when 
rambling. Who loves these, and loves a garden too, will thank Sir John Edwards- 
Moss for as pleasant a book as could be desired.’ 


FOURTH EDITION, REVISED. 

THE METHODS OF ETHICS. By Henry SipGwick, 
Knightbridge Professor of Moral arma in the University of 
Cambridge, Author of ‘The Principles of Political Economy,’ 
‘Outlines of the History of Ethics for English Readers,’ etc. 
Fourth Edition. 8vo, 14s. 


MACMILLAN & CO., BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


PROFESSOR J. SHIELD NICHOLSON’S 


NOVELS. 


THOTH : A Romance. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


‘The beauty of “* Thoth” is that you never have the faintest idea what will 
happen next. This is the glory of romance, to keep up the reader ’s curiosity from 


page to page.’ Saturday Review. 
“A i imaginative work . . . One of the most notable books of recent 


times.’—.Scofsman on: : 5 
. “Thoth "isaw veird and mysterious romance, manifesting unusual literary skill 


+* . > . . ° iT | opepay 
and displaying no small amount of imagination. —A cadevy. 


A DREAMER OF DREAMS: A Modern Romance. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Unmistakably delightful . The wit and philosophy and poetry of the book 
ire no less striking than the grace and charm of the author's style.’— St. James's 
Gazette. 

; Origin: al and artistic... 


Atheneum 
‘ ‘oer tally as the central idea of the book is carried out, an at least equal merit 


lies in its idyllic pictures of the Fen Country.’—Morning Post. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


Comes very near being a tremendous feat of fancy.’"— 
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THE Scots OBSERVER 


An Imperial Review 
Published simultaneously in 
LONDON AND EDINBURGH 
Every SATURDAY : PRICE SIXPENCE. 





THe SCOTS OBSERVER, though Scottish in name and origin, is in no sense 

a local journal, nor does it deal with Scottish affairs further than these affect 
the interests of the Empire at large. In Politics it is resolutely Constitutional and 
Unionist. Literature, Science, Art, Politics, Finance, Sports, Agriculture, and other 


topics are treated by eminent writers. 


Among signing Contributors are the following :— 


Wo. ARCHER. 

Sir GeorGe DouGLas. 
Dr. FELKIN. 

W. B. Yeats. 

H. O. ARNOLD ForRSTER. 
Professor LEwis CAMPBELL. 
J. M. Barrie. 

Dr. RicHARD GARNETT. 
Rupvyarpb KIPLING. 

T. W. Russet, M.P. 
May KENDALL. 
GRAHAM R. Tomson. 
ANDREW LANG. 

James Payn. 

R. L. STEVENSON. 


FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 
Davin Hannay. 

W. E. HENLEY. 

WALTER WHYTE. 

Cosmo MONKHOUSE. 
Epmunp Gossk. 

J. MacLaren CosBan. 
Sheriff Campion. 

HuGu HA.isurTon. 

Sir W. G. Simpson. 
Horace HuTcuinson. 

P. ANDERSON GRAHAM. 
Rev. Dr. J. G. McPHERsON. 
Eustace BA.LFour. 

The Author of Fo'c's'le Yarns. 


The ‘MODERN MEN’ Series, 
which forms a feature of the Journal, includes literary and critical portraits of— 


A. G. EIFFeE.. 
W. T. StTeap. 
| General Sir FrEpERICK ROBERTS. 
GeorcE R. Sims. 
Aucustus Harris. 
Archdeacon FARRAR. 
ARTHUR W. PINERO. 
General Lorp Wo tsELEy, V.C. 
Sir J. E. Mivvars. 
F. J. FuRNIvVALL. 
EMILE Zora. 
The Lorp Cuier Justice. 


R. L. STEVENSON. 

A. J. BaLFour. 

JoserpH CHAMBERLAIN. 

Lord RosEBERY. 

Lewis Morris. 

Tuomas KelrTu. 

Sir Gzorce Orto TREVELYAN. 

Henry Du Pri LasoucueEre. 

J. A. Froupe. 

Wa ct WHITMAN. 

Joserx Lister. 

H. M. STAaNn.ey. | 

H. Riper HaGGarp. Sir Cuartes HA.LLe. 

Tom Morris. Cardinal NEWMAN. 

HENRIK IBSEN. * Gyp.’ 

ROBERT BROWNING. Sir James HANNEN. 

M. CuHarcor. | A. C. SwINBURNE. 

The Duke oF ARGYLL. W. E. GLADSTONE. 

Henry Irvine. Cardinal MANNING. 

CHARLES STEWART PARNELL. Count Von MOLTKE. 

Prince Bismarck. Dr. MARTINEAU. 

W. G. Grace. Mr. Justice HAwKINs. 

Pore Leo xi. Joun Mor ey. 

Fortuné vu BorsGcosevy. AuGuUSTE Robin. 

ANDREW LANG. Sir JosepH EvGar Boru. 

RupDo.pH VircHow. A. &. i. B. 

Sir FREDERICK LeiGuToNn,P.R.A. Sir Wa. V. Harcourt. 

JOHANNES BRAHMs. W. S. GILBERT. 

Le Brav’ GENERAL. C. H. SeuRGEON. 

GEORGE MEREDITH. CHARLES K&ENE. 

SARASATE. 31SHOP OF PETERBOROUGH. 
W. D. Howe ts. 


THE SCOTS OBSERVER may be had of every Bookseller and Railway 
Bookstall in Scotland. Messrs. W. H. SmirH anp Son have it on Sale at the 
principal English Railway Stations, and receive Orders for it at all their Bookstalls. 


To Lonpon READERS. 

THE SCOTS OBSERVER is on sale at Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son’s 
30okstalls at the following Railway Stations :—King’s Cross, St. Pancras, Euston, 
Paddington, Addison Road, Victoria, Charing Cross, Waterloo, Cannon Street, 
Broad Street, Liverpool Street, London Bridge Holborn Viaduct, etc.; and 
also of numerous Newsagents, among others:—Everett and Co., Royal Ex- 
change; D. R. Duncan, 186 Fleet Street; Steel and Jones, Spring Gardens; 
May and Williams, Piccadilly ; Farmer and Sons, Edwardes Terrace, Kensington ; 
Bolton’s Library, Knightsbridge; E. M. Weight, Albert Gate; M. Pittman, 
41 High Street, Notting Hill; H. Smith and Son, 25 Hill Road, Wimbledon; 
A. Dulley, 57 High Street, Putney; J. White, 89 King Street, Hammersmith ; 
and at the Street Stalls at the Royal Courts of Justice, Burlington House, Hyde 
Park Corner, Marble Arch, St. Mildred’s House (Poultry), etc. 


Norick TO LONDON AND SUBURBAN NEWSAGENTS. 
THE SCOTS OBSERVER can be obtained wholesale after 3 A M. on 
Saturday morning at 125 FLEET STREET. 


OFFICES: 
115 FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


9 THISTLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
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Made as Good as New with fine 
Irish Linen 2s., or with very best 
Irish Linen, 2s. 6d. each, returned 


carriage free ready to wear. Sample New White Shirt, any size, for 
Dress or ordinary wear, 2s. gd., 3s. 9d., 4s. Qd., 5s. 9d., or 6s. od. 
Gent’s best 4-fold Linen Collars, any shape or size, 2s. 9d. half-dozen 
post free. Price Lists and Patterns, Cambric Handkfs., and all kinds 
Irish Linen Goods sent free. 


B. & E. M‘HUGH & CO., LIMITED, BELFAST. 
MISS BOYLE, 31 PRINCES STREET 


Appointed SOLE AGENT for— 


‘DOMESTIC’ SEWING MACHINE. 
AUTOMATIC KNITTING MACHINE. 
WILLCOX & GIBB'S SEWING MACHINE. 
BUTTERICK'S PAPER PATTERNS. 





EXPERIENCED MECHANIC FOR REPAIRS, 





MISS BOYLE, 3! PRINCES STREET—Fi/fs7 Floor 
HE BEST AND CHEAPEST HOUSE IN THE CITY 


FOR 
PORTMANTEAUS, LADIES’ DRESS BASKETS, BAGS, 
and all Travelling Requisites. 


IRVING BROTHERS, MANUFACTURERS, 
78 PRINCES STREET (CORNER OF HANOVER STREET). 
| alain de AND MODERN FURNITURE, 
TEXTILES, POTTERY, AND CHINA. 


ROBERT COWIE, 
39 QUEENSFERRY STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 
G. TUNNY & CO., STAND No. 476.— PHOTOGRAPHS, 
e Duplicates of the ‘Pen and Pencil’ Tableaux, can be had at the Studios, 
13 MAITLAND STREET and 19 SALISBURY PLACE. 


JOHN DREW 


(Late of Drew & Burnett, Lothian Road), 


BELFORD CARRIAGE WORKS, 
BELFORD ROAD, EDINBURGH. 


Designs of every Class of Carriage submitted for approval, 
and Estimates given for Repairs, etc. 











OHN LINDSAY, GRAIN, HAY, AND STRAW DEALER 
7 GRASSMARKET, EDINBURGH. 

Hay, Oats, BEANS, BRAN, STRAW and Moss Litter for the Stable. LinseEp 
and other CAKEs, and MEALS, Turnips, Carrors, etc., for Cattle. Doc Biscuits, 
Canary and Hemp SEED, PoTaTores, MANURES, SEEDS. NITRATE OF Sopa, etc. 

STORES—KING’'S STABLES ROAD. 


J. CURRIE & CO. 


(Established over 40 Years), 
SHRUB HILL, LEITH WALK, EDINBURGH, 


EG to intimate that they have Removed from Albert Street to Shrub Hill, and that they 
tinue to give the Highest Prices in the Trade for the following Goods, prompt Cash: 
Bagyinys Bra Iron Newspapers Shavings, Paper (a 
Bays Copper Ledgers. Rags Tailors’ Clips. {kind 
Bones Dressmakers’ Clips) Letter Rope Twine 
Books. Invoices Metal of all kinds. | Skins Waste Paper 


IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS OF FOREIGN RAGS AND PAPERS. 
On receipt of Post-Card we will send Bags to pack in, and will remove Free of Charge. 


TODD & CO, W REATHS, CROSSES, 
AND BOUQUETS. 
Unegualled in Britain. 
Moderate Prices. Safe Packing. 


A. BARRON, 
CARVER, GILDER, AND PICTURE FRAME MAKER, 
37 HANOVER STREET, AND 15 CATHERINE STREET, EDINBURGH. 


THE RIALTO 


AND CITY REVIEW. 
EpITep By W. R. LAWSON. 


FLorRISTS, 
7 MAITLAND STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 


Publishe t every Saturday, Price Threepence. Yearly by Post, 15s. 


Agents: Edinburgh, Menzies Anp Co.; Glasgow, PortTrous AND Co. ; 
Dundee, LiIrTLEJOHN AND Co, 


‘Tue Riatto.’ A readable, useful, and entertaining weekly paper. 

Reviews tersely and graphically all the leading events of the week on the Money, 
Stock, and Produce Markets 

Discusses freely and fearlessly all subjects of financial and commercial interest. 

Keeps a vigilant eye on new Companies and new Securities of all kinds, and 
furnishes the best inside information regarding them. 

‘Tue RIaALTo's’ Social and Dramatic Columns contain the latest gossip of the day 
about Art, Literature, and the Stage. 

‘Tue R1atTo’ is wholly original, both in its opinions and its information. 

‘THE Riatto’ is the briefest and handiest index to the markets, and makes 
business interesting to the general reader. 


Subscriptions, accompanied by Cheques or P.O. Orders, received by Mr. W. 
MircHELL, at the Offices, GresHaM Houss, OLv Broap Street, Lonvon, E.C. 
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TILE HEARTHS, 


From 7s. 6d. to £10 Ios. 


Best and Most Extensive Sececrion or TILE HEARTHS in the City 
to be had at 


86 LOTHIAN ROAD, EDINBURGH. 
JOHN DOBBIE, TILE-LAYER. 
Laid in Town and Country by Ex ene Tile- _—*? “ 





The IVANHOE, 
Very Old Scotch Whisky. 
A more Honest Whisky cannot be got. 


To be had from all Grocers and Spirit Merchants in our Labelled and Capsuled Bottles. 


Sole Proprietors—D,. A. RHIND & CO., LEITH. 





In Bottles, 1s. 14d., 2s. od., and 4s. 6d. Each. By Post, 3d. extra. 


PHOSPHA. 
SECURES HEALTH AND STRENGTH. 

It is a great Brain and Nerve Tonic—the Business Man's Friend—Invaluable for 
Nervous Exhaustion, Failure of Memory, and Loss of Energy. The best Remedy 
for Indigestion. It is also valuable for giving relief to Gout, Rheumatism, 
Rheumatic Gout, Lumbago, Sciatica, and Neuralgia. 


Sole Agent—J. C. POTTAGE, Cuemist, 117 Princes STREET, EDINBURGH ; 
and 47 St. VINCENT STREET, GLASGOW. 


OUR COFFEES 


Are selected from the most favoured plantations. Are roasted 
and ground on the premises. Are full of strength and grateful 
aroma. Are guaranteed absolutely pure. Are adulterated 
with Chicory only when ordered. 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 
FAMILY GROCERS AND WINE MERCHANTS, 


9 and 11 FREDERICK STREET, and} poivprec 
79 QUEEN STREET, ( EDINBURGH. 

















Seedsmen Seedsmen 
by by 
Special Special 
Royal Royal 
Warrants Warrants 


ToH H.M. the Queen and H. R. H. ‘the Prince of Wales 





eee Conon. Gratis ai Post Free. 
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WORDSLEY, STOURBRIDGE, 


(Also LONDON & PARIS.) 











MALVERN. 


Dr.RAYNER’S Hydropathic Establishment for Patients and Visitors, 
YDROPATHY, Electricity in every form, Massage, Medicated Baths, and 
other Curative Agents; Droitwich Brine Baths, Massage Bath for Rheu- 
matism, Gout, Neuralgia, etc., as at Aix-le-Bains. For Prospectus and terms 


| apply T. Rayner, M.D., Malvern. 











“THE MENTONE OF BRITAIN.” 
HAZELWOOD HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 


GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, 
LANCS. 


Physician—Dr. ANDERSON. 
Lady Manager—Miss KNOWLES. 





Magnificently situated. 


Luxuriously furnished. 
#@ Turkish, Russian, and 
other Baths. Ballroom, 





Mildest and Driest Climate in England. 
Three hours by Rail from Edinburgh and Glasgow. Zerms Moderate. 





Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 


MARSHALL’S 


FAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE 








TYPE-WRITING 


GENERAL COPYING OFFICE, 


Lower Ground Floor, 


55 CHANCERY LANE 
a tantaaaigen 


PROPRIETOR: J. G. O'BYRNE, F.Sh.S., 

In connection with the City and Suburban School of Shorthand. 
NO CHARGE FOR PAPER 
SHORTHAND TAUGHT RAPIDLY. 
Shorthand Writers and Typists sent out. 


Sole Agency for the ‘INTERNATIONAL TYPEWRITER,’ price i= net, 


‘The Best in the Market,’ the ‘ MORRIS’ (£3, 10s.) and the ‘ ENGL 
REMINGTON’ (416, 16s.) TYPEW RITERS. 





Orders by Post receive Spec tal Attention and Work sent by return. 


PRICES FOR TYPING :— 


Market Reports, Legal, Medical, and Scientific Documents and Specifications, 
14d. per folio of 72 words. 

Balance Sheets: 2d. per folio of 72 words. 

Hire of Machine and Operator : ros. 6d. a day (10 to 5), or £2 per week. 

Authors’ MS. in Large Quantities: 1s. 6d. per 1000 words. 

Typing from Dictation: 1s. 6d. to 2s. 6d. per hour, according to subject. 





Lithographic Copies Executed from Type or Handwriting. 
MACHINES BOUGHT, SOLD. AND EXCHANGED. 
Fee for Instruction in Typewriting, £2, 2s., until perfect (with use of Machines). 
NO CHARGE FOR PAPER. 


TYPEWRITING AND SHORTHAND TAUCHT RAPIDLY THROUCH THE POST. 


DEPARTMENTS :— 

Every description of Copying done. MSS. Copied , angi from Dictation. 
English and Foreign Plays Typewritten. ‘Transl@tions effected. Shorthand 

and Type-operators sent out. 

All kinds of STATIONE RY for Typewriters at lowest prices. Special High-class 
Linen Papers always in Stock. Remington and Caligraph Ribbons, 3s. 6d. 
each, 36s. per doz. Typewriting Lithography—a Specialité. Ask for Samples 
and Prices. 

TYPEWRITERS, new and second-hand, bought, sold, and exchanged. We can 
supply any of the following Typewriters: Automatic, Bar-Lock, Caligraph, 
Cenotype, Crown, Crandall, Hammond, Hall, Herrington, Horton, InTER- 
NATIONAL, £20; Merritt, Morris, £3, 105. ; Munson, Odell, Prouty, Rapid, 
Smith, Premier, ENGLISH REMINGTON, £16, 16s. 

REPAIRS to Machines, and Machines fitted with New Type. Several 
second-hand machines kept in stock. Copyholders, Oil, Ribbons, rt 
Cleaners, etc. All kinds of Labour-saving office supplies. Competent Operators 
supplied with Machines. Full Prospectuses post free. 

Write or call here for anything in connection with Typing. 


55 CHANCERY LANE, 
LONDON. 


Caution: Please Note the Number—FIFTY-FIVE. 








THOMAS JACKSON & 
Saloon—150 Lothian Road. 


SON, COACH BUILDERS. 
Works—70 Fountainbridge, 
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Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 


lea trend 
C any, 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 








PRELIMINARY NOTICE. 


GRAND MASONIC BAZAAR 


WAVERLEY MARKET, EDINBURGH, 
On 2d, 3d, 4th, sth, and 6th DECEMBER 1890. 


In Aid of the Annuity Branch of the Extended Scheme of Scottish Masonic Benevolence for the Relief of Indigent 
and Aged Scottish Masons, their Widows and Orphans. 


Patron.—HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Vice-Patron.—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G., PATRON OF THE SCOTTISH CRAFT. 
President.—COLONEL SIR ARCHIBALD C. CAMPBELL, Bart., M.P., oF BLyTHswoop, 

Most Worshipful Grand Master Mason of Scotland. 


STALLS. 


I.—GRAND LODGE STALL (Metropolitan District) Mrs. Fenton NEWALL, Eilyer, Isle of Bute. 
The Hon. Lady Campse t of Blythswood. Mrs. Reip, Monfode, Greenock. 


I1I1.—AYRSHIRE STALL. Mrs. RopGer, Bagatelle, Greenock. , 
. {rs. RoperTsSON, 19 Drumsheugh Gardens, Edinburgh. 


The Lady Gertrupe Cocurane of Dankeith. ' Mrs pat, 29 Dr 
IIL—GLASGOWCITYSTALL. VIII.—FORFARSHIRE AND KINCARDINESHIRE STALL. 

Mrs. GRAHAM of Broadstone, 19 Blythswood Square, Glasgow : : Mrs. BERRY, 25 Springfield, Dundee. — 

Mrs. RicHARD BARNWELL, Ibroxhill House, Govan IX.- STIRLING AND DUMBARI ONSHIRE STALL. 

Mrs. JAMES Boyp, 7 Grosvenor Terrace, Glasgow. Phe Lady Atick SHaw-Stewart of Carnock. 
IV.—PERTHSHIRE (EAST AND WEST) STALI é Mrs. JOHN M. Mart in of Auchendennan. 

The Most Noble the Marchioness of BREADALBANE. athe — Cag: = be Att 1 Mid-Cald 

pam tinct so : Miss G. H. ‘Tayior, Calder Hall, Mid-Calder 

The Lady Georcina DrumMMOND Moray. XI.—FIFE AND KINROSS-SHIRE STALI 

V.INVERNESS, ROSS, CROMARTY, CAITHNESS, ORKNEY AND ~~" Mrs, Oswatp of Dunnikier, Kirkcaldy. 
ETLAND STALL. The Lady Littan Erskine Wemyss — 

VL—LANARKSHIRE (Middle and Upper Wards) STALL. gee ty ea : 

Mrs. STEWART of Murdostoun, Newmains. Mrs. Epwarp BaLFour of Balbirnie 

Miss Forrest of Auchinwraith, Hamilton Mrs. Huco Hala. 

The Lady RutHVvEN of Barncluith, Hamilton. Mrs. Davip OsnorneE, Belmore, Cupar- Fife. 


Miss LaTHAM Bai ey, Llangorse House, Liverpool. XIL—HADDINGTON AND BERWICK AND ROXBURGH AND 
VIIL.—RENFREWSHIRE (EAST AND WEST) AND ARGYLL AND THE SELKIRKSHIRE STALL. 


ISLES STALL. Mrs. MipDLETON, Manorhead, Stow. 


The Lady Octavia SHAW-STEWART. Mrs. E.iiot of Wolfelee, Hawick. 

Her Grace the Duchess of ABERCORN. XIII.—BANFFSHIRE AND ELGIN STALL. 

Lady CAMPBELL Orbe, Kilmory, Lochgilphead. XIV.—DUMFRIESSHIRE AND WIGTOWNSHIRE STALL. 
Mrs. Gi_mour of Eaglesham. Mrs. F. E. Vitvigers of Closeburn, Dumfriesshire. 

Mrs. MacpowA Lt of Garthland. XV.—INDIA, CHINA, AND JAPAN STALL. 

Mrs. Maccaine, Lochbuy, Isle of Mull. XVIL—THE COLONIES AND FOREIGN PARTS STALL. 


The EXECUTIVE invite CONTRIBUTIONS to the BAZAAR, either in MONEY or Goons, and Brethren and Friends desirous of assisting are 
informed that arrangements have been made for the STORAGE OF Goons sent in, and that they should be addressed (marked for which Stall 
they are intended) to the BAZAAR SECRETARY, Freemasons’ Hall, Edinburgh. Address Labels may be had on application to 

THE LiprRaARY, FREEMASONS’ HALL, EDINBURGH. WILLIAM A. DAVIS, Bazaar Secretary. 


LEITH AND LONDON. 


THE LONDON AND EDINBURGH SHIPPING COMPANY’S FIRST-CLASS STEAMSHIPS 
METEOR, IONA, MALVINA, MARMION, MORNA (Meteor, Iona, Malvina, and Marmion lighted by Electricity), 


Or other of the Company’s Vessels, are intendeu to Sail (till further notice) from 


VICTORIA DOC K, LEITH, every Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday; and from 
HERMITAGE STEAM WHARF, WAPPING, E., 


every Tuesday, Wednesday, and Saturday, as undernoted :— 
; “eee. From LEITH-—July 2d, 1 p.m.; 4th, 2 p.m.; sth, 3 p.m.; gth, 6 p.m.; 11th, 8 p.m. ; rath, 9 p.m.; 16th, r p.m.; 18th, 
7 . 2p.m.; 19th, 3 p.m. ; 23d, 4 p.m. ; 25th, 6 p.m. ; 26th, 7 p.m. ; and 3oth, 10 p.m, 

From LONDON~—July rst, 10 a.m.; 2d, 11 a.m.3; sth, 2 p.m. ; 8th, 4 p.m.; gth, 5 p.m.; r2th, 10 a.m. ; 15th, 11 a.m.; 16th, Noon; roth, 1 p.m.; 22d, 3 p.m.; 
23d, 4 p.m. ; 26th, 6 p.m.; 29th, 10 a.m. ; 30th, 10 a.m. 

FARES :—First Cabin, including Steward’s Fee, 22s. ; Second Cabin, 16s. Deck (Soldiers and Sailors only), ros. ; 

RETURN TICKETS, available for Twelve Months (including Steward'’s Fee both ways)—First Cabin, 34s. ; Second Cabin, 24s. 6d. 

ew Provisions, etc., may be had from the Steward on Moderate Terms. Not responsible for Passengers’ Luggage, unless booked and paid for. 


Cheap Circular Tours round the Land's End, in Connection with Clyde Shipping Co.'s Steamers—Fare, 1st Cabin, 47s. 6d., 
and by Bristol Channel, in connection with Messrs. Sloan & Co.'s Steamers—Fare, 1st Cabin, 35s. (Railway Fares extra). 
Ap in LONDON, to Lonpon anp Epinsurcu Suippinc Co., HermitaGeE STEAM Wuarr, Wapping ; SEAWARD BROTHERS, 30 Eastcheap, E.C. ; ABERDEEN 


ly, 
Srean NaviGaTioN Co., 102 Queen Victoria Street, E.C.; R. THomson, or M‘DouGatt & BonTHRON, 72 Mark Lane, E.C.; G. W. WHEATLEY & Co., 23 Regent 
Street; EDINBURGH—Cowan & Co., 4 Princes Street; GLASGOW--Cowan & Co., 23 St. Vincent Place ; GREENOCK—D. MacpouGa t, 1 Cross Shore Street ; 


oe THOMAS AITKEN. 
8 and 9 CommERrcIAL STREET, LEITH. Telegraphic Addvesses—Leith ‘ Aitken’; London ‘ Edina.’ 











Printed for the Proprietors by T. & A. CONSTABLE, Printers to Her Majesty, at the Edinburgh University Press, and 
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